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“Saving at the Spigot”—etc. 


SSETS three times the liabilities; a well-balanced line of standard 

A equipment used by farmers; and a strong selling organization, backed 

by adequate advertising. These were the elements of ‘strength in a 

large and prosperous business when unusual capital requirements forced it 

into the hands of receivers. 

The volume of business was the largest in the history of the company. 

Satisfactory profits had been earned for many years. No one considered 
the difficulty more than temporary. 


Determined to reduce expenses, the new management representing credi- 
tors radically changed the policy of the concern. Salesmen were laid off; 
advertising was canceled. The receivers proposed to run the business with-. 
out selling or advertising expense, thus effecting, they believed, a great 
saving. But they were “saving at the spigot.” 

Additional borrowed money was used to convert a large stock of raw ma- 


terials into finished products. The warehouses soon became jammed with 
manufactured goods. | 

The receivers, although unfamiliar with the business, were still unwilling 
to accept the advice of the old management. Various selling schemes were 
tried; not one gave any real relief. Now, with their sales organization 
shattered, they find themselves ill equipped to take advantage of improved 
business conditions. 


They saved at the spigot 
but wasted at the bunghole 








The Country Gentleman 





Selling expense, including ade- 
quate advertising, is a legitimate 
cost, as necessary as raw material 
and labor. 

THECOUNTRY GENTLEMAN, with 
its weekly circulation of more than 
800,000 copies, reaches the most 
progressive and influential farmers, 
East, West, North and South. It 
is also effective in reaching the 
country dealers who control the 
channels of distribution. 


The trained market investigators 
of THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN staff 
report that the better farmers are 
now buying freely. ‘They are mak- 
ing improvements long delayed. 
Farmers’ families are renewing their 
wardrobes and refurnishing homes. 


Men who are responsible for the 
policies of manufacturers should 
see to it that this great farm mar- 
ket is not neglected in sales and 
advertising plans. 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Saturday Evening Post 
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E HAVE our own kindly 
phrases for explaining fail- 
ure. We say: 
“He had hard luck” or 
“Things went against him” or 
“He worked hard but he just 
couldn’t seem to make it go.” 


But Bradstreet’s, being an unemotional 
institution, uses other phrases. Of the 
business failures in. the past year they at- 
tribute 74.8% to the “fault of the person 
failing”—-see table in the center of this 
page. .They call these figures of failure 
Incompetence, Lack of Capital, Inexperi- 
ence, Fraud. The table is worth a few 
minutes of your time and thought, no 
matter what your position, for 


Every man in business is in 
business for himself 


The manager, the salesman, the account- 
ant—each is his own employer and is de- 
termining, by what he knows and does, 
how much his income is to be increased. 
If you seem destined to failure, if at the 
end of this year you are no farther along 
than you were at the beginning, the 
chances are seven out of ten that the 
cause will be one of those due to lack 
of business knowledge. You may excuse 
yourself under & more kindly phrase, 
but that will not change the fact. 


How 200,000 men have in- 
sured against failure 


[he Alexander Hamilton Institute in a 
hooklet entitled “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” gives the facts about a training 
which has enabled nearly 200,000 average 







The figures of failure—they do not lie 











“Bradstreet’s Record of 
Why Men Fail” 
CAUSE— 
*Incompetence ............. 38.2% 
*Lack of Capital............ 30.3 
*Inexperience .............. 5.6 
SERNA P22 Fie ote eee 7.0 
*Unwise Credits ........... 13 
Failure of others .......... 1.7 
PRC PVRAMIOS 5526 ci gies cow's 1.1 
nn, EER RE ena ye 1.7 
COMPO ook ok is ods 5 1.1 
Specific conditions ........ 11.3 
SOUCTIIMTRDR 6s 5 ks rene 7 
TOME Ser ioike Ki Sacks 100.00% 
*These are the needless failures that 
a well rounded business’ training 
would prevent. 




















business men to guard against failure. 
and insure steady, profitable business 
progress. 

These men represented every sort of 
business position. They were executives. 
salesmen, accountants, engineers, lawyers, 
chemists, factory and office men. The 
Institute did not make them better 
specialists in the one department of busi- 
ness where their experience. had been 
gained. It added to that knowledge a 
working knowledge of all the other de- 
partments. So, by rounding them out, by 
strengthening them where they were 
weak, it helped them to avoid the pitfalls. 


The Advisory Council 


Only a training vitally sound and prac- 
tical could have the indorsement of such 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, S ydney 


Copyright, 1922, Alexander Hamiiton Institute 
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men as form the Advisory Council of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

That Advisory Council consists of: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; Gen- 
eral Coleman duPont, the well-known 
business executive; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent engineer; Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, the statistician and economist; 
and Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce. 


Send for the facts 


“Forging Ahead in Business” is published 
not to persuade men to enroll with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, but merely 
to lay before thoughtful men the full 
facts. Will you, for the sake of your 
business progress and the security of 
your family, give the book one hour of 
consideration? It will be sent to you 
cheerfully on that condition. 

One single fact in its pages may give 
you a suggestion that will be worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. Indicate on the coupon 
where you want it sent. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


674 Astor Place, New York City 3 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” a 
which I may keep without obligation. \Modern / 


Pusmess 
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Philadelphia Pa. 


Believes— 


—in adopting everything new and practical 
that makes for hotel comfort. 


—in serving food that is always excellent. 


—in maintaining, in addition to its high 
grade hotel service: 


Turkish Baths Tea Shop 
Beauty Salon Domestic and 
Barber Shop Foreign Travel 
Radio Service Service 


—in leaving such an admirable impression 
that another visit to Philadelphia means 
coming to 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Broad and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L. M. Boomer, President James P. A, O’Conor, Managing Director 


The Waldorf-cAstoria in New York, and 
The New Willard in Washington, D. C., 


are under the same management 
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“AS LONG AS I LIVE—” 
SAID ONE SUBSCRIBER 


“As long as I live and there is no Federal amendment agains: 
Forbes Magazine, please continue to send me a copy—it is 
just as necessary to the business mind as a big meal needs a 
finishing touch.” 

(Signed) A. GEO. L. BAINES, 
Baines and Baines, 
19 Moore Street, N. Y. C. 
“We have found ‘Forbes’ to be one of our best paying invest- 
ments. It is seldom that one Magazine can be found that 
brings such profitable returns from employees in so many 
different capacities. This list includes our Manager, Sales 
Manager, General Factory Superintendent, Factory Superin- 
tendent, Traffic Manager, Auditor, Salesmen and Garage 
Superintendent. 
“INDIANA CONDENSED MILK CoO., 
“Accounting Dept., 
“Indianapolis, Ind.” 
(Who subscribe to 15 copies.) 


Why Don’t You Become a Regular Subscriber? 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 
“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave.. New Vork, N. Y. 


Please send “FORBES” every twe weeks fer a year, starting with the next 
mumber. I enelese check fer $4 fer the next 26 numbers. Canada 50e 
extra. Fereign $1.00 extra. 

SINE ah ischad vs spaad cauaaaacesdseescubavacadenecabebeecect 
SN Anika sista meso a pak de eecinadeed cee wbheshesssbie ¢ 000 sbusemees 
MRE nad 5. Gn. aua 6au ciunigh dba cc odk 66.6obe0be ks bbs £60dbekdbasencisiceshs>a, 
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Friend to Friend— 
A Gift That Lives Over Again Each Month 


ie the Christmas giving, books are the greatest treasures 
that can pass between friend and friend. And books that 
live—magazines—are ideal expressions of a friend’s wishes 
that live not for the Yule-tide alone but for each succeeding 
month. 


The Scientific American and its 352-page radio book, “Radio 
for Everybody,” make a combination Christmas present both 
useful and highly entertaining. 


Now a monthly publication, Scientific American will keep 
your friend or associate in intimate contact month by month 

. with progress-in-the-making ; gliders, radio developments, dis- 
coveries, explorations, psychical manifestations, spirit photog- 
raphy, the industries, new inventions, etc. 


To every man and boy now interested in radio telephony, 
“Radio for Everybody” will be another most welcome gift. 
By far the clearest and most authentic book on radio, it is a 
perfect handbook for beginners; written by A. C. Lescarboura 
(Managing Editor) in a straightforward style free from tech- 
nical parlance. 352 pages, 116 diagrams and illustrations. 


The all-year gift of Scientific American ($4 a year) and 
“Radio for Everybody” ($1.50 net) in combination will be 
sent to any address for $5—an ideal Christmas present that 
will live the year through. 


A card similar to the above will be mailed to the recipient of your gift, unless you 
care to mail it yourself. Use coupon below to insure mailing for Christmas. 


Remember your friends, and have the remembrance live. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


(Forbes) 








Scientific American Pub. Co., Munn & Co. 

233 Broadway, New York City. 
Please send Scientific American for one year and a copy of “Radio for Everybody” to address below for 
which I inclose $5. 
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(Notify us whether you want card sent direct or to you) 
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Accept These Books 
As Christmas Gifts ; 


From FORBES 





“Keys to Success” 


“FORBES Epigrams” 
“Men Who Are Making America” 


Never before have these books been sold at less than the full listed price. 
Never have they been obtained unless purchased at the full listed price. 


This is the Most Unusual and Unique Offer ever made by Forbes Magazine. 


It is now made because we realize that every new friend you make for this 
Magazine—every reader you make for our books, will in turn bring new 


friends and readers to join the FORBES FAMILY. 
It is the solution to your Christmas gift problem! 


How To Obtain These Books 


Present one friend with a yearly subscription to 
Forbes Magazine at the regular rate of $4.00 per year, 
and we will present you with a copy of either “Forbes 
Epigrams” or “Keys to Success.” 


We will send the book to you or to anyone else you 


designate enabling you to make two separate and dis- 


tinct gifts for the price on one. 


Subscribe to two yearly subscriptions to Forbes Maga- 
zine for two friends at the regular rate of $4.00 each, 
and we will present you with a copy of each of the 
books “Keys to Success” AND “Forbes Epigrams.” 


You can send the books and the Magazines to four 
separate addresses if you wish, enabling you to make four 
separate gifts for the price of two. 


Subscribe to three yearly subscriptions to Forbes 
Magazine at the regular rate of $4.00 each and we will 
present you with a copy of “Men Who Are Making 
America” AND either one of the books “Keys to Suc- 


cess” or Forbes Epigrams.” 


You can send these to five separate addresses making 
five exceptional and unusual gifts. 


CHRISTMAS WILL SOON BE HERE 
SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM NOW 


Sentiment, with real genuine all- 
year round helpfulness, is com- 
bined in a gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to Forbes Magazine. 
You present a gift that comes 
every two weeks as a reminder of 
yourself or your firm—a gift that 
will be appreciated—a gift that 
will inspire—a gift that will live 
and be of real service. 


You regular readers of Forbes 
Magazine know how Forbes stim- 
ulates the effort and broadens the 
vision. Forbes furnishes intimate 
inside-pictures of the leading busi- 
ness and financial men of Amer- 
ica. It inspires—it invigorates— 
and it informs! It casts new light 


on old perplexing problems of 
Business, Finance, Investment, 
Management and Industrial Re- 
lations. 


You will be helping your friend, 
relative, executives, employees 
and associates by presenting them 
with those remarkable business 
classics, “Men Who Are Making 
America,” “Forbes Epigrams” and 
“Keys to Success.” 


You will be easing your mind of 
the worries of the proper gifts 
to make—for you may have these 
books for your own use—or for 
separate gifts to others. 


We will send a handsomely engraved 
card to each of the men or women 
in whose names you subscribe that 
it is your Christmas gift to them. 
We will hold these books and sub- 
scriptions until Christmas—and de- 
liver them a day before Christmas, 
if you wish. 


But order Now—so that we can get 
the gifts to them by the day before 
Christmas—and so that we can re- 
serve the number of books you need 
—for thousands of our subscribers 
will take advantage of this most 
unique offer—the greatest offer ever 


made by FORBES, and our supply. 
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will probably not meet the demands. 


Mail Coupon Below—or Write 
Us a Letter 


PMN coccccadssuccecatess 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth aes New York City. 


Enclosed find yearly 
subscriptions (26 issues) bo " Focbes Magazine, 


Send Magazine to: 
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Is Optimism Expanding Faster 
Than Businessr 


ing. 
Of this there can be no doubt. 

But is optimism expanding even 
more? And is unrestrained optimism 
warranted? Is it wise? Or may it 
prove dangerous ? 

First, a word about the noteworthy 
recovery in many directions. 

Bank clearings show .a great in- 
crease. Railway traffic is of record- 
breaking volume. Postal — receipts 
are booming. Scarcity of workers 
is becoming distinctly more pro- 
nounced. Steel production is the 
heaviest in two years. Copper, sil- 
ver, zinc, and lead mines are all busier 
than they were. The building boom 
continues. 

Retail Christmas trade is reported 
as very satisfactory. Mail order 
houses are receiving many more 
orders. The jewelry business is un- 
usually active. Both woolen goods 
and cotton. goods are moving in 
volume, with prices advancing. So 
are silks. 

Coal is becoming available in more 
normal quantity at almost all points. 
The railroads have added perhaps 
200,000 to their working forces this 
Fall. Oil production is swelling. 
Standard automobile companies are 
going ahead with full-time working 
schedules—Ford, for example, is in- 
creasing his output from 5,000 to 
6,000 cars a day. 

Crop demands have not brought 
about dear money, the rise in rates 
having been very moderate. New 
capital can still be raised on reason- 
able terms, and bankers are glad to 
accommodate all legitimate borrowers. 
New enterprises are being formed 
with great freedom; 750 new com- 
panies were incorporated last month, 
their total capitalization being $650,- 
(00,000. Commercial failures last 
month involved the smallest amount 
cf debt of any month since June, 
1921. 


B sce activity is expand- 


While recently visiting many cities, — 


By B. C. Forbes 


I repeatedly learned of concerns 
working overtime. The National 
Cash Register Company, for instance, 
is doing a record-breaking amount of 
business; the Kalamazoo paper mills 
are booked months ahead; several 
large furniture companies cannot keep 
up with orders; certain huge shoe 
plants have pushed production beyond 
all previous high-water marks; va- 
rious concerns catering to new build- 
ing are swamped with orders. 

And so it goes. 

It is perfectly natural that all this 
should inspire cheerfulness. When 
“Forbes” first began- proclaiming 
that the trying experiences of 1920 
were surely paving the way for the 
return of saner conditions and better 
times, it had little company. Senti- 
ment has now undergone such a trans- 
formation that it may be timely and 
useful to suggest that optimism. be 
rot allowed to run riot. 

Frankly, there is enough within 
sight to warrant uttering a word of 
warning to those who are laying their 
plans on the basis of a coming boom. 

Incidentally, such a boom as many 
people are predicting would be ex- 
tremely regrettable as it would bring 
a recrudescence of many grave 
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economic complications and end in 
disaster. 

Here are some considerations boom- 
talkers should take into the reckoning : 

-Prices last month rose more than 
in any month during the last three 
years. The purchasing power of the 
American people is not keeping pace 
with even this rise in prices to say 
nothing of such wild advances as a 
full-sized boom would inevitably 
bring. The combired Dun and 
Bradstreet compilations reveal an ad- 
vance in commodity prices last month 
of no less than 5 per cent. 

Although better than they were, 
agricultural prices are still seriously 
below the prices ruling for the things 
our farmers have to buy. Nor are 
there are positive indications that 
farm products are likely to rise 
sharply in market value in the near 
future. Cotton is, of course, an 
exception. Early this month it 
touched 2634 cents a pound, a 
movement strictly in harmony with 
the views expressed by. “Forbes” 
regarding the outlook for this 
staple. 

Scarcity of labor would become 
very grave, indeed, were a boom to 

(Continued on page 208) 
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A PICTURE OF TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


The rapid increase in freight car loadings in recent months by the railroads 
of the United States is shown in the above chart. The most recent report 
places the car shortage at nearly 180,000, a new high record, while the latest 


report of the American 


Railway Association showed fully 1,014,480 cars 


loaded in one week, or the largest total in the history of the railroads. with 
the exception of the second week in October, 1920. 
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‘With all thy getting get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Here is the amazing, the eery, experience of Robert T. 
Lincoln, son of President Lincoln, and now in his eightieth 
year. He related it recently to a friend and, so far as I 
know, it has never before been published: Young Lincoln 
was in the army and stationed in 
Virginia when he received an order 
to report at Washington. He got 
into the theatre just in time to see 
his father receive his fatal wound. 

Young Lincoln was Secretary of War under Garfield. 
He was asked by the President to meet him at the station 
and he reached there just as Garfield was assassinated. 

Mr. Lincoln received an invitation to attend the formal 
opening of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, and 
accompanied by his family, got there just in time to see 
President McKinley shot by Czolgosz. 

A friend happened to be with Mr. Lincoln when he re- 
ceived an invitation to attend a presidential function at 
Washington a few years ago. He then remarked some- 
thing to the effect that, “If they only knew, they wouldn’t 
want me there.” And he recited his experience as here 
revealed. 


R. T. LINCOLN 
SAW KILLING 
OF ALL THREE 
PRESIDENTS 


* * * 


If you have only ambition and no energy, you will get 
about as far as a locomotive without steam. 








ROBERT T. LINCOLN 


Son of President Lincoln, who was for many years 
head of the Pullman Company and is still prominently 
identified with it 


Get them to call you by your first name. This \ orks 
in business and industry as well as in politics. Do you 
suppose that Governor-elect Smith of New York would 
have rolled up a record-breaking vote had he not been 

“Al” to everyone, from East Side 


GET THEM children and mothers to the biggest 
nin of the politicians? “Mr. Smith” 
FIRST NAME would have had no pulling power. 


“Al” has. It has a familiar, friend- 
ly, intimate ring about it. Nobody talks about “Mr.” Ford, 
To the home folks, he is “Hen” and to the rest of us he is 
“Henry.” Schwab is “Charlie” wherever he goes. Roose- 
velt didn’t invite being called “Teddy” even by his closest 
associates, but he was “Teddy” or “T.R.” to us all, just the 
same, just as Lincoln was “Abe” in his day and generation. 

I took opportunity to note during my Middle Western 
tour how workers addressed their boss, and I must say that 
in the majority of the more successful concerns, everybody 
called the boss by his first name. 

But, of course, in order to get them to call you by your 
first name you have to inspire the right kind of feeling 
towards you. If you carry a high head and a stiff neck 
and don’t crack any smiles, nobody will feel disposed to 
greet you as Tom or John or Jim or Ed, or Jo. You 
cannot fool workers by adopting an artificially friendly 
manner towards them. They can see through a mask. 

You really have to be a first-name fellow before you 
can be successful in inducing people to address you by your 
first name. 

a 


What you are worth ts what you are. 
ei e 

Raise up for yourself a target, or how can you hope to 

register a bull’s eye? 
ee, oe. 

Do difficulties depress you or brace you up? My wife 
says she hopes the day will never come when I don’t have 
to wrestle with many difficulties because, she declares, the 
more difficulties multiply, the more cheerful and enthusi- 

astic and buoyant I become. Really, 


- DO if you will stop to think of it, 
a wouldn’t life become monotonous, 
YOU UP? colorless, deadening were we to 


cease to have to battle against ob- 
stacles and sweat and scheme to solve hard problems? 
Wouldn’t such a position or condition be very much the 
same as being retired? Frankly, haven’t you noticed that 
you are inclined to slump, to become flabby, to become 
lackadaisic, to become rather purposeless when things move 
along ultra-smoothly for any length of time? To the 
healthy man, difficulties should act as a tonic. They should 
spur us to greater exertion. They should strengthen ow 
willpower. . They should steel our purpose. 

I honestly think that difficulties, like work, are bless 
ings in disguise, and that if we would study this subject 
through to the bottom, we would arrive at this conclusion ° 

Thank God for difficulties! 
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FORM WORLD COURT 


The above are some of the principal American members of the 
new international court of arbitration for the settlement and 
adjustment of commercial disputes. They are, top row (left 
to right): Owen D. Young, chairman, General Electric Com- 
pany; Irving T. Bush, of Bush Terminal fame; Thomas E. 
Wilson, head of Wilson & Company. Bottom row: A. C. 
Bedford, chairman, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Frederick S. Snyder, president, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and Henry M. Robinson, president, First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 


American business leaders enjoy a very much higher rep- 
utation throughout the world than America’s law-makers. 
Our politicians, our law-makers, are still backing and 
filling, afraid to have anything to do with European nations 

in an official way. Not so our busi- 


BUSINESS MEN ness leaders. They have just formed 


SET OUR . : : 
LAW-MAKERS the International Arbitration Court. 
AN EXAMPLE This is the culmination of a move- 


ment intelligently prosecuted by the 
International Chamber of Commerce, which was founded 
in June, 1920. Twenty-nine nations have become affili- 
ated with the Arbitration Court. The strongest and 
ablest business giants in America have been the moving 
spirits in bringing this eminently sensible movement to 
fruition. 

The amicable settlement of commercial disputes between 
concerns in different countries will unquestionably prove 
not only valuable from a strictly business point of view, 
but should do much to further friendly relations between 
the associated nations. Anything calculated to remove 
causes of friction between interests in different countries 
is to be heartily welcomed. Wars oftentimes in the past 
lave arisen from conflicting commercial aspirations. The 
Court of Arbitration will not wholly eliminate the danger 
of such friction hereafter, but it manifestly is an immeas- 
urably valuable move in the right direction. 

The men deserving chief credit for this achievement are 
ictured on this page. 


ee ae 


Fear fear. 
et 
The most precious deposits of all are the deposits of 
affection and friendship and love for you laid up in the 
hearts of your fellow-mortals. 
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Does customer ownership of securities work? Samuel 
Insull, of Chicago, head of the Commonwealth Edison, 
People’s Gas and many other public utility companies 
having a total of some 1,900,000 customers, 26,000 em- 
ployees, between 90,000 and 100,000 
customer stockholders, and a total 
capitalization of almost $600,000,- 
000, related these three incidents 
during a talk in New York the other 
day: A politftian returned to his local community and inti- 
mated to his next-door neighbor that he thought it was time 
to take a fall out of the local electric company and that he 
proposed to bring in a bill aimed at it. “Against our com- 
pany, do you mean?” asked the neighbor. “What do you 
mean by our company?” asked the politician. The reply 
he got was this: “I am one of the owners of the electric 
light company and so is almost everybody in this place. If 
you try to attack our company, you will find yourself out 
of a job after next election. Get aboard yourself by 
buying some of the stock.” 

The telephone bell rang in another Insull company one 
day and a women at the other end of the wire said: “There 
have been rolls of cable lying in front of my house for 
some time. I don’t know if they belong to us or not, but I 
thought they might, and I wanted to tell you about it so 
that this material would not be neglected.” 

In Chicago, stock certificates purchased by customers are 
always delivered by a representative of the company. The 
moment he was handed his two shares, a customer asked, 
very seriously, “Can I now become a director?” The situ- 
ation was explained to him. “Then,” he went on, “this is 
really my company? I ama real owner in it?” When as- 
sured that he was, he delivered this ultimatum: “Well, 
there’s a skunk living opposite my house who brags that 
he has been stealing current from you for three years. He 
may steal from you, but he’s not going to steal from me.” 
The upshot was that inquiries were made and the thief 
actually paid bills for the three previous years. 


INSULL TELLS 
ANECDOTES OF 
CUSTOMER 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Like most other far-seeing heads of utility and other 
corporations, Mr. Insull has been an energetic drummer-up 
of customers as security-holders. In 1920, he raised almost 
$15,000,000 through sales of stocks to customers, about 
the same amount last year, and so far this year has raised 
almost $30,000,000, a total of 600,000 shares having a 
value of over $60,000,000. Of the 26,000 employees more 
than 7,000 are stockholders. Incidentally, Mr. Insull re- 
marked that the very best security salesman of all was a 
repair man in a small community, who goes around in his 
greasy overalls. 

Is there not food for thought in this for the executives 
of many other American enterprises? 

es eae 


Those who ought to know Ford through and through 
declare very emphatically that he is now possessed—or 
obsessed—by a consuming desire to become President of 
the United States. Henry’s phenomenal financial suc- 

cess, his intimates in Detroit tell you, 


FORD has gone to his head to the extent 
bay og that he now imagines there is noth- 
PRESIDENT ing beyond his power of accomplish- 


ment, nothing beyond his reach. His 
Jew-baiting, it is declared, was inspired by his political 
ambitions, and not even his closest advisers could convince 
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him that he was making a pitiable mistake. Detroiters 
_ allege that Henry means to keep his name on the front 
pages of the newspapers by every means in his power 
between now and 1924, and that already most elaborate 
plans have been laid for organizing “Ford for President” 
clubs all over the country. Ford has a national “machine” 
in more senses than one; the agents for his motor car can 
be depended upon to become political agents for him the 
moment they receive the hint, for one is told on every side 
that Ford has a spy system nationwide in itseramifications 
and supervised as closely as the manufacturing operations 
at his plants. 

Ford as the autocratic head of a gigantic industrial or- 
ganization is one thing; Ford at the head of the United 
States Government would be a very different thing. This 
would be as risky as would be Henry’s famous plan for 
basing currency on the waters of the Tennessee River. 

a 


Late-comers rarely are “comers.” 
. o8 
Men who make striking impressions as workers never 
have to strike. 
a 
During my recent journeyings in the Middle West, I 
was told in several cities that, while there was a splendid 
civic spirit among the business men, the local politicians 
were of a different stamp. In Indianapolis, for example, 
this complaint was repeatedly made 


INDIANAPOLIS to me. I must say that I was very 
ph agen favorably impressed by the five hun- 


dred business men, bankers and other 
citizens who gathered at a little talk 
I made there. I found, too, much real pride in the city, 
its resources, its attractiveness, its institutions, its art, and 
so forth. I thought I sensed more politeness in Indian- 
apolis than in most other Middle Western cities. It has 
quite a touch of the spirit of Southern hospitality and cor- 
diality. I discovered that there exists among the men of 
affairs in Indianapolis an unusually fine spirit of cama- 
raderie. They would rather rally to the help of one an- 
other than seek to kick anyone overtaken by misfortune. 

I would like to suggest to Indianapolis and other cities 
dissatisfied with their local politicians and officeholders that 
the responsibility rests more upon the business men them- 
selves than upon any other class. If able business men will 
not take the necessary time to interest themselves, thor- 
oughly in the government of their cities, then they have no 
grounds for whining when things are not done according 
to their liking. If responsible citizens allow themselves 
to become wholly enrossed in making money, others will 
step forward and make local laws. 

Encouraging progress has been made in inducing Ameri- 
can business men to become interested in the wellbeing 
and contentment of their own employees. They must 
next interest themselves in good government. 

2-8 


Cultivate farsightedness certainly. But carefully watch 
your very next step—and the next—and the next. 


BUSINESS MEN 


x * * 
Getting cross hampers you in getting a thing across. 
‘+o 


For God’s sake, love somebody, something, some tdeal, 
anything besides self. Love és the uplifter. 
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If you were the only son of the richest man in the 
world, do you think you would work as hard and take !ife 
as seriously as young John D. Rockfeller does? And do 
you think you would have the courage to come out bolidly 

and take such a stand as he has la‘cly 


IF YOU taken towards the rights of ordinary 
henna a workers? He has condemned both 
ROCKEFELLER the twelve-hour day and the seven- 


day week, and wants none of eitler 
in any Rockefeller organization. Also, he declares straight- 
forwardly that workers should have a genuine say con- 
cerning the wages they receive, their hours of work, their 
working conditions and suchlike matters directly affecting 
their daily lives. He unequivocally champions democracy 
in industry, not aatocracy. He doesn’t want to lay down 
the law to work-people and order them to jump at the 
crack of his whip or go to blazes. Read this: 


It is my understanding that the operators in the Somerset 
County coal mines have hitherto denied their employees all 
voice and share in determining their working conditions and 
any adequate machinery for the uncovering and adjustment 
or grievances. The day has passed when such a position can 
justly be maintained by any employer, or group of employers, 
in a country like ours. 


The truth is that young John D. Rockefeller conscien- 
tiously strives to order his life along Christian lines. He 
has always struck me as being absolutely sincere in his 
avowed acceptance of ‘religious principles. He would 
rather, I really believe, do good, and not make money than 
make money and not to do good in the world. 

Although the heir to untold millions, he lives unostenta- 
tiously, industriously, seriously—most seriously, in fact, 
for, unlike his father, he isn’t bubbling over with wit and 
humor and smiles, but eternally feels that tremendous 
responsibilities have been laid upon him and that it calls 
for incessant effort on his part to discharge these respon- 
sibilities satisfactorily, not merely to the public, but to his 
own conscience and his Maker. 


* * x 
To high-ups: Create, or vacate. 
+. 0-9 


See to it that the best company of all ts your own. 
eae 


Wobble-wabble. That sums up the Republicans’ con- 
duct at Washington. Voters were treated to a spectacle 
of wobble-wabble over the bonus. It has been a case of 
wobble-wabble over our foreign relations—or lack of 


relations with foreign countries. It 


REPUBLICAN was a case of wobble-wabble over the 
WOBBLE- . : : 
WABBLE railway strike and of more wobble 
CONDEMNED wabble over the coal strike. It was 

a case of wobble-wabble over tariff 
schedules. Also over taxation. There was wobble- 


wabble over taxation reforms. It has been a case of 
wobble-wabble over supporting the Federal Reserve Board. 
It has been a case of wobble-wabble over enforcing pro- 
hibition on American ships. 

Instead of exhibiting intelligent, businesslike, master'y 
leadership, the Republican forces have acted like a lot of 
stray animals, each going his own way and getting nowhe«e 
in particular. Instead of courage, we have had cowardice. 
Instead of statesmanship, there has been little but pei'y 
—particularly tariff—wire-pulling. Instead of energetic, 
decisive action, we have had little but apparent indifferen: ¢ 
and indecision. 








= mht 
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Out of Business 
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The American public will forgive men or administra- 
tions that make mistakes in striving conscientiously, ag- 
gressively, heroically, to do things. But the American 
public hate wishy-washy, backboneless, laziness and inac- 
tion. They want action. They applaud straightforward 
effort. They admire doers. 

Will Republicans have sense enough and grit enough 
and cohesion enough to profit by the severe rebuke admin- 
istered at the polls and succeed in giving the country a 
more statesmanlike administration during the next two 
years? If they don’t, November, 1924, will bring with it 
no doubts concerning which column will receive most 
crosses from voters. 

x ok x 

While in Detroit, I was told this: Pierre duPont, chair- 
man and president of General Motors, leaves the com- 
forts of his home about every two weeks, travels all day 
or all night to Detroit, and puts in several days of gruel- 

lingly hard work in connection with 


PIERRE the company’s various gigantic motor 
sonal works located at Detroit, Flint, Pon- 
WORKER. un anerenee , 

WHY? tiac, Lansing, Saginaw, etc. Mr. 


duPont works at top-notch speed and 
delves to the bottom of one complicated problem after 
another, not sparing himself one iota. 

Here is a man, over fifty years of age, possessing more 
money than he and his family need for themselves, who 
yet toils and sweats—and doubtless worries—as if his very 
life depended upon doing the greatest possible amount of 
work within his mental and physical powers. Why does a 
man like this choose to subject himself to so strenuous an 
existence? Why does he voluntarily undertake tremen- 
dous responsibilities, such as Mr. duPont shouldered when 
he recently became head of this mammoth automobile cor- 
poration? 

Lust for more money? Napoleonic ambitions? A con- 
suming passion for immeasurable power? 

I rather think not. Mr. duPont, I believe, is actuated 
by the same motive that actuates the majority of other 
business giants who work harder than most of their work- 
men; namely, a desire to render a maximum of construc- 
tive service, a desire to expend their vitality in useful ac- 
complishment, a desire to contribute to the upbuilding of 
America. 

It is to such men that America to-day owes, in no small 
measure, its place of pre-eminence among the nations of 


the world. 
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Every normal human being develops an interest in 
something. The great mass of workers used to take an jn- 
terest in their work. They used to take pride in what they 
produced. They strove for superiority in craftsmanship, 

They felt they were personally creat- 

ing something. Products were then 
INTERESTING. hand-made. The ushering in of the 
WHAT? age of machine-made products is }ye- 

getting this problem: Can workers 
to-day and tomorrow be induced to take an interest in 
machine-made products? 

Said one man to me in Detroit: “Henry Ford is the 
worst enemy labor has ever had. He has gone farther 
than any other large employer ever went in reducing men 
to the level of mere machines. Each man plays so little 
a part in the turning out of the Ford cars that he cannot 
feel any real pride in the particular little motion he goes 
through or feel that he is entitled to any considerable 
amount of credit for the final result.” 

Said another man: “Ford is the greatest friend labor has 
ever had. He voluntarily raised wages to a high standard 
at a time when every other employer was concerned only 
about keeping wages down. His example has had an influ- 
ence on all other employers in the land.” 

It is fashionable to declare that there is no kind of work 
in the world that cannot be made interesting if the worker 
adopts the right attitude towards the work. But how can 
one expect a man to enthuse over the tapping on the head 
of one bolt or a few bolts in a large piece of machinery as 
is moves past him on a mechanical conveyor? And there 
are a thousand other jobs now so sub-divided that they 
afford no appeal to the creative instinct which formerly 
had full play in the hatid-made age. 

Furthermore, hours of labor have been so shortened that 
most workers now have time for other interests besides 
their daily duties. 

Does the whole matter not resolve itself into this: Either 
our industrial system must be so changed that it will be 
possible for the great majority of workers to find real, 
creative interest in their work; or, greater pains must be 
taken than heretofore to furnish workers with facilities 
for developing a healthy interest in something or other out- 
side their routine work. Or, both. 

This problem reaches to the very roots, to the very 


foundation of our Republic. 
* 2 * 


IF WORK CAN 


Hurdles prod us into rising. 


Two-line Editorials 


Either wages will rise or rents will fall next year. 
* 2 6 
The Administration may have neglected its other duties 
towards European nations, but it cannot be accused of 
having neglected its tariff duties. 
* * & 


German marks are nearing the vanishing-mark. 
* & © 


Don’t be astonished if business becomes a bit spotty. 
+2 6 
If Harding recewed his overwhelming vote because he 
was against the League of Nations, does this month’s vot- 
ing mean the people are now for it? 


Well, the tariff tarred a few November candidates. 
* * « 


Christmas-present suggestions: “Forbes” subscription; 


“Men Who Are Making America;” “Keys to Success;” 
“Forbes Epigrams.” 
*-* 
The more we squeeze the railroads, the worse will be- 
come the traffic squeeze. 
ses « 


French finances don’t look inspiring. 
*- © 


Crowded stores indicate that Christmas present-giving 
is not to be a thing ‘of the past. 








Why Name of “Starrett” Stands 
for Big Construction | 





Two Brothers at Top of Building Industry—Paul Tells How 
To Pick Men—William Built Skyscrapers in Japan 


N the early sixties, before 
| Quantrell’s famous raid almost 

wiped from the map the little 
town of Lawrence, Kansas, a Pres- 
byterian minister came from down 
near Pittsburgh and settled among 
the people. He was a quiet man 
and a deep student, but under- 
neath smoldered that latent 
energy which has made the West. 
He built himself a house, which 
still stands. He built a church. 
He drew the people together in 
community interests. In 


By O. D. Foster 


no alternative but to push on until 
success had been achieved. 

This is the background of the 
Starrett brothers, whose names are 
linked with the biggest construc- 
tion enterprises of this and other 
countries. 

“When I was a kid,” recollected 
Paul Starrett, “I spent every spare 
minute roaming the woods looking 
for birds’ eggs. My main ambi- 
tion was to be a professor of orni- 
thology. But I learned there are 


days; the good old policy of build- 
ing character by cussing the boy 
to his face and praising him only 
behind his back, was much in 
vogue. 

“Our office hours were from 
eight to five,” said Mr. Starrett, 
and after hours I plied my craft 
by designing houses for my friends 
and now and then I even planned 
a business building. All in all, I 
made it about a fourteen-hour job. 

“T well remember even then how 

crazy I was about construc- 








those days when every man 
was a law unto himself in 
that wild country, he stood 


Backbone 


| tion. Lining up a building 
|} On paper didn’t have actual- 
ity enough to hold my mind; 


for right, justice, honor, and 
truth. 

To this barren little west- 
ern town, then nothing more 
than a frontier post, he 
brought his young bride, 
whose beauty and charm 
were no less remarkable 
than the wonderful inte!lect 
which, at eighteen, had 


HERE’S a funny thing about 

men,” says Paul Starrett, dean 
of the building industry. “One 
will get rich selling shoe strings, 
and another will go broke with a 
cinch. To be a business success 
a fellow needs about 25 per cent. 


‘knowledge and 75 per cent. back- 


I wanted to see it grow. 
“There were three of us 
who used to run around to- 
gether: John R. Morron, 
now president of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company; 
Edward F. Carry, now presi- 
dent of the Pullman Com- 
pany, and myself. At that 


placed her at the head of a 
girl’s school at Georgetown, 
Kentucky. In later years 
she founded the Kenwood 
Institute in Chicago, and the 
final years of her life were 
spent at the head of a school 
which bears her name. Her 
books, of which she wrote 
perhaps a dozen, are still 








bone. 


O 


NE thing I don’t want is a man 
who never makes mistakes. 
If he doesn’t make mistakes he 
never does anything. All good 
men make a certain number of 
mistakes, and, if they are the right 
sort, they build on them.” 


time Carry was a stenog- 
rapher, Morron was a set- 
tling clerk over at the Board 
of Trade, and I was pushing 
a pencil at Burnham & 
Root’s, R. P. Lamont, now 
president of the American 
Steel Foundries Company, 
worked as a draughtsman in 
the same stall with me at 
Burnham’s. 











treasured in many libraries. 


“You didn’t pick your 





To this remarkable couple 
were born seven children, five of 
them sons, each one of whom has 
notched his name in the history of 
our country. Boyhood in Lawrence 
had many thrills. The Sioux In- 
dians were still at large; the coun- 
try was wild; and the life of a 
country minister was stripped bare 
of every luxury, for money was 
scarce indeed. Often the young 
wife eked out the family income by 
writing. But faith and courage 
were very strong. The minister’s 
small salary was often paid in 
produce, according to the crops. 
ut the barefooted boys grew up 
ird and sturdy, bred in the fear 
f the Lord, endowed with an in- 
mitable faith that all difficulties 


B 
h 
oO 
di 
could be surmounted and knowing 





a great many things you cannot do 
without money, and the market for 
ornithologists seemed rather dull; 
so I set my mind to work to think 
what else I could do that would 
bring me in a good income and still 
make the same appeal. I deter- 
mined that if I could find anything 
I loved equally well I would work 
my head off to make the thing a 
success.” 

About that time the little family 
moved to Chicago and money still 
being none to plentiful, Paul left 
school and after some preliminary 
work found his way by means of 
a ready pencil into the office of 
D. H. Burnham, even then a fa- 
mous Chicago architect. Appren- 
ticeship was not easy in those 


lunch hour in that happy 
period. You went out at twelve. 
‘Kohlsaats’ was the popular place 
for young men in our financial cir- 
cumstances, because there one 
could get a sandwich and a piece 
of pie for ten cents—what we con- 
sidered a perfectly balanced meal. 
After lunch I always made a bee- 
line for the nearest building under 
construction and spent every avail- 
able minute of the rest of my noon 
hour climbing over the work and 
getting pointers from the work- 
men. I always brought back scme 
new ideas. 

“T used to jot these ideas down 
in a little note-book I carried, and 
one day Mr. Burnham caught me 
at it. 
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“ “What are you doing, Paul?’ he 
asked. 

“*Just writing down some of the 
things I am learning so that I 
won't forget them,’ I said, some- 
what embarrassed. 

“‘*That’s all right,’ said Mr. 
Burnham, ‘but by the time you get 
that book full the stuff you are re- 
cording so carefully will be cbso- 
lete. \What you should plan to do 
is to be an organizer and get other 
men to work for you. You can hire 
a first-class civil engineer for $200 
a month, but good executives are 
scarce. What you should do :s to 
hit the high spots and use your 
general knowledge of the building 
industry to do great things.’ 


Joins George A. Fuller Co. 


“It set me to thinking and the 
more I thought about it the more 
I was sure that he was right. Any- 
way, I was not satisfied with the 
architect’s place in planning and 
directing. but wanted to get into 
the actual construction of huild- 
ings. I knew I had the construc- 
tive instinct which is necessary 
for every man who is a buildes. I 
decided that the secret of success 
is to start with a deep interest, to 
keep your health good, to stick to 
one line, and to work like blazes. 

“I began to think about my 
evening work and decided to cut 
it out. It wasn't such a big issue 
and it detracted from my daytime 
efficiency. I thought about going 
into business for myself, but de- 
cided that it would be better to as- 
sociate myself with a big firm, 
where I would have its name and 
standing to back me and where I 
would have fewer hurdles to jump. 

“IT had become architect superin- 
tendent for Mr. Burnham and it 
was then that I decided that the 
average contractor's business was 
a mediocre proposition. | got tired, 
too, of the official job of stansing 
around criticizing other people's 
work when I wanted to boss it 
myself; so I decided to quit archi- 
tecture and get into contracting 
from the executive end. 

“After negotiations with a con- 
‘tractor who had made me a sttis- 
factory proposition had come to 
an unsatisfactory pass, I went to 
the George A. Fuller Co., the griat- 
est builders in the line of wozk I 
wanted to undertake, and saw H. 
S. Black, then vice-president. He 
gave me the work of superint=nd- 
ing a twelve-story office building 
in Baltimore. That was my start 
in the contracting business. Mr. 


Black, to whom I owe a great deal, 
allowed me to open an office for 
the Fuller Company in Baltimore.” 
(At this time Mr. Starrett was 
-only thirty-one.) 


From this beginning Paul Star- 
rett climbed to the presidency of 
the George A. Fuller Co. in rapid 
strides. His work has covered 
some of the most famous build- 
ings in the country. The Penn- 
Sylvania station in New York is 
one of his achievements. The 
3iltmore, Commodore, and Penn- 
sylvania hotels, the latter the larg- 
est hotel in the world, are among 
his ‘more recent buildings, con- 
structed under all the harrowing 
conditions attendant on the World 
War. 

One of his friends and admirers 
was Henry C. Frick, for whom he 
built the Frick Arcade in Pitts- 
burgh. The magnificent North- 
western Station in Chicago and 
many other buildings equally well 
known were constructed under his 
direction. With his older brocher, 
Theodore, he was among the very 
first of those who designed steel 
structures and developed the sci- 
ence of skeleton construction. 

“What do you consider the 
greatest factor in your success?” 
I asked Mr. Starrett. 

“T know how to pick men; I sel- 
dom pick a lemon.” 

“How do you do it?” 

“T can’t tell you,” said Mr. Star- 
rett, “but there is something he- 
tween men when they look each 
other right in the eyes that cannot 
be explained. You just know. A 
man who looks you in the eye and 
has the guts will come through.” 

“What qualities do you look for 
in men?” 

“First of all, experience in our 
line, and judgment,” he answered. 
“T like to take a man when he’s 
young and have him grow up with 
me. I would advise him to marry 
early. A good woman is the best 
influence to keep a man steady. 
I also pick men who have good 
physiques, for the work is hard. 


Every Building a Monument 


“There’s a funny thing about 
men: one will get rich selling shoe 
strings, and another will go broke 
with a cinch. To be a business 
success a fellow needs about 25 
per cent. knowledge and 75 per 
cent. backbone. 

“One thing I don’t want is a man 
who never makes mistakes. It he 
doesn’t make mistakes he never 
does anything. All good men make 
a certain number of mistakes, and, 
if they are the right sort, they 
build on them. 

“How have you managed to keep 
the investors with you so closely?” 
was another question. “How do 
you get these contracts when the 
other man underbids you?” 

“When a man builds a building,” 
he replied, “it is often the invest- 
ment of his entire fortune. But 
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whether the owner is one whose 
entire fortune is going into the 
building or not, I give but little 
thought to the matter of the other 
bids which may be compared with 
mine. I figure on a good, endJur- 
ing structure and then build to that 
specification honestly and faith- 
fully. To me each one of my buiid- 
ings has an individuality of its own, 
There is a personal side to this 
building business as well as a pro- 
fessional side. Buildings are mony- 
ments or they are just markers. [| 
don’t want to be a builder of 
markers.” 


William Started Early 


William Aiken Starrett, born in 
1877, is eleven years younger than 
his brother. Before he was forty 
he had directed enterprises whose 
demands would have severely 
taxed the wisdom of men of ima- 
ture years. In his early twenties 
he superintended the building of 
the Union Station in Washington 
for the Thompson-Starrett Com- 
pany, which has built over 109 of 
the greatest skyscrapers in New 
York City. He was their vice- 
president while still in his early 
thirties, and before he was forty 
he was called to Washington to 
serve as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Emergency Construction 
and Contracts, for the Council of 
National Defense. 

Under his direction the great 
emergency army building program 
was organized, and a_ thousand 
million dollars worth of diverse 
emergency construction for war 
purposes passed under the man- 
agement of the organization he 
created. 

As early as Colonel Starrett can 
remember, he “drew things.” 
Mostly they were houses, often 
they assumed more majestic pro- 
portions. Like his brothers, he 
had, not only a love for design, but 
also a distinct flair for engineer- 
ing. Money was still scarce in the 
family in those days, for the 
mother had been left alone and 
each boy was doing his share. 

But fortune favored Wil'iam. 
The University of Michigan be- 
came his Alma Mater and when he 
left, with the weight of an engi- 
neering course to give him c«nfi- 
dence, he went to the George A. 
Fuller Co. and asked for a job. 

“And just what can you do?” 
asked the manager, somewhat 
skeptically, of this slender, boyish 
looking youth. 

“I want something in the engi- 
neering line,” answered the boy 
promptly. 

“What do you think you would 
be worth to us?” inquired the 
manager. 
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think I ought to get $25 a 


week.” - f 

“There is no vacancy. 

William hesitated a moment. He 
needed the money, but more than 
anything else he needed the jub. 
“T’]] come to you as an office 
boy.” he offered. “And 
you can pay me what 
I’m worth. Can I come 
on that basis ?” 

The bargain was 
made. Twenty years 
later Colonel Starrett 
was spending eight 
times that one week’s 
wages every sixty sec- 
onds. 

He rose rapidly to 
the position of time- 
keeper and then went 
steadily up the line un- 
til he was sent with his 
older brother to open 
the New York office of 
the George A. Fuller 
Co. Later, four of the 
Starrett brothers 
formed the Thompson- 
Starrett Co.; and Wil- 
liam’s first individual 
responsibility was the 
building of the Union 
Station at Washington. 

Next to his war 
achievements, Colonel 
Starrett is best known 
for his great building operations in 
Japan. After the war he became 
vice-president of the Fuller Co., 
and shortly after the armistice 
Baron Rempi Kondo, president of 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, and 
Baron Shibusawa, who had 
watched his building operations 
under the war program with great 
interest, arranged to send a dele- 
gation to America to confer with 
him. A banquet was given and at 
the ensuing conference Colonel 
Starrett was asked to go to Japan 
and make an estimate on the con- 
struction of some office buildings. 

I asked Colonel Starrett to tell 
me in his own words something of 
the situation he found in Japan. 

“We must remember first of all,” 
said he, “that the old construction 
in Japan consisted almost entirely 
of wood and paper. Because of this 
the fire hazard is enormous. The 
houses have topheavy tile roofs to 
protect them from falling embers, 
and as earthquakes are freqitent 
the danger is great. Furthermore, 
because building materials are so 
light, the roadways and bridges 
are not equipped to bear heavy 
loads. Therefore, we had to bring 
most of our supplies from America, 
and we also had to reinforce the 
bridges and strengthen the roads 
before we could bring these sup- 
plies into Tokio from Yokohama, 





which is the port of discharge. 

“In securing the contract for the 
buildings, first of all we had to 
educate the Japanese to the Ameri- 
can type of building. They are a 
very progressive people, open to 
conviction, and they had been much 








(Above) Paul Starrett, president of the 
George A. Fuller Co. and (below) 
William A. Starrett, vice-president of 
the same concern, who together have 
built some of the most famous sky- 
scrapers in the United States. 





careful selection of our men. 
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impressed with the efficiency and 
adaptability of the American form 
of construction during the war. 
The governing class of the Japa- 
nese are a highly intelligent peo- 
ple, whose integrity is on a par 
with our own. They are fair to 
deal with, their word is good, and 
many of them could take charge of 
our largest enterprises with dis- 
tinction, 

“Japan is still feudalistic. The 
powers above are in strong con- 
trol; but the leaders are not deccit- 
ful, grasping, war-making aristo- 
crats. They are a lot of hard- 
working, earnest-minded men, who 
are up against it for the solution 
of their national problem. 

“We went to Japan, not alone to 
build buildings, but also to inaugu- 
rate more modern construction 
methods in the Far East. One of 
the most interesting things in con- 
nection with our program was to 
figure out the best line of approach. 
We did this by taking leaders over 
from this country, putting them in 
entire charge of their line of work 
and then letting them handle the 
natives through interpreters. This 
naturally necessitated the most 
We 
chose men who, in addition to 
their experience, were fitted tem- 
peramentally and by reason of their 
age to work well under such new 
and unusual conditions 
—young enough to be 
adaptable, yet not so 
young as to fall us:der 
the lure of the night 
life. 

“As workmen the 
Japanese are slow to 
learn entirely new 
things, but they are 
hard and willing work- 
ers. They are wonder- 
ful stone masons, ex- 
quisite carpenters, and 
have a remarkable celi- 
cacy of touch; but they 
are naturally totally 
unaccustomed to our 
methods of mechasical 
labor, and the wihiole- 
sale methods we use in 
handling our work. As 
might have been ex- 
pected in a country 
where hand labor is so 
plentiful, we met with 
some opposition in the 
use of mechanical ap- 
pliances. 

“Our first difficulty was when 
we endeavored to use steam shov- 
els for excavation. Not only did 
that arouse the feeling that less 
human labor would be required, 
but we foresaw the greatest diffi- 
culty in disposing of the heavy 

(Continued on page 200) 























High lights of America’s oil industry. They are (left to right): F. R. Kellogg, of the Mexican Petroleum Company; Richard 


Airey, president, Roxana Petroleum Company; W. C. Teagle, president, Standard Oil Company, of New Jersey; H. L. Doherty, 


president, H. L. Doherty & Company, and R. D. Benson, president, Tide Water Oil Company. 


Crying Need of Oil Industry 
Is Stabilization 


Too Much Competition in Production—Some Illuminating Fig- 
ures— Desirability of Regional Trade Associations 


HAT is the matter with the 
oil industry? To the aver- 
age follower of the stock 


markets—at least within recent 
weeks—that would seein like a 
superfluous question to which there 
could be but one answer: “Nothing. 
The market is booming in oil 
shares, and the industry looks good 
to me.” 

But to the well-posted oil oper- 
ator there is a pertinent reason 
for that question, the answering of 
which has caused and is causing 
him many restless moments. There 
is distinctly something the matter 
with the industry from the point 
of view of the oil operator and he 
knows pretty well what the trou- 
ble is; but he is not fully assured 
that he can prescribe any remedy 
which would satisfactorily elimin- 
ate that trouble from the industry 
for all future time. 

Students of the industry realize 
that the trouble at this particular 
time is an over-abundance of crude 
oil, and they likewise are fully 
aware that this one thing has been 
the big bugaboo which has scared 
the daylight, so to speak, out of 
the industry at every period in its 
history when crude oil prices have 
been wobbly. Yet these same stu- 
dents have at no time been able to 
evolve what might be called a 
standard or established method of 
procedure to do away with repe- 
titions of the nightmare of over- 
production. 


By Alex McCurdy 


Editor, “Oil Trade Journal” 


They have at various times in 
the recent past, when production 
has mounted to new high figures, 
made attempts to bring about a 
concerted shutdown movement to 
diminish and control the bringing 
in of new wells. However, their 
attempts, while beneficial to some 
extent, have never been so success- 
ful as to remove the condition 
which has been responsible for 
most all of the trouble experienced 
in the industry, and to enable a 
quick recovery. 

Surprising as the statement may 
appear to persons not familiar with 
the industry, it may be said that 
the principal trouble with the pe- 
troleum industry is too much com- 
petition. Strong efforts have been 
made recently by some of the lead- 
ers to point out this fact to their 
followers. But they have not suc- 
ceeded in driving the point home 
as strongly as they would like to 
do. Consequently, while there has 
been some slackening of produc- 
tion, the slackening has not been 
sufficient to remedy the condition 
of over-supply. 

As the above statement would 
indicate, there is too much compe- 
tition in the production end of the 
business rather than the market- 
ing. It is competition of the cut- 


throat variety, according to Presi- 
dent W. N. Davis of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association, who 
finds that the oil producer is an 
optimist and being such he just goes 


on producing oil, or rather bring- 
ing in new wells wherever he may 
find them, regardless of whether 
or not he is going to have a market 
for the oil he brings in. 

Such being the case, the oil piles 
up and, the first thing Mr. Opti- 
mistic Producer knows, the posted 
crude price has been cut by the 
buying agencies. Then Mr. O. P. 
becomes pessimistic for a_ short 
time, at least, and he howls to 
heaven about the “big fellows” sti- 
fling the little fellow, etc. He never 
stops to think that he has been go- 
ing through life in the oil business 
steadily and thoughtlessly creating 
a “buyers’ market” for his product. 
Most of the time, it is now coming 
to be realized by the small inde- 
pendent oil producer, there has 
been so much crude oil available 
that the buying agencies name 
their own prices for the product 
rather than—as in all other lines 
of industry—the seller naming his 
price. 

Probably no better illustration 
of this condition can be given at 
the moment than one used by 
President Davis in his annual ad- 
dress before the Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Association. Mr. Davis said 
in regard to the producer: 

“He cannot and does not attempt 
to forecast just where he will land 
when he embarks on his venture. 
It is his daily custom to take a 
chance, and he is even more ready 
to take a chance on the market for 
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his oil than he is on finding the oil. 
He doesn’t know much about mar- 
keting. He has never had to meet 
any of its problems. All that he has 
ever had to do has been to find the 
oil and get it into a tank—the pur- 
chasers come and get it. How 
about price? Well, if he gets the 
kind of wells he is thinking about, 
he will make a fortune at any old 
price. Too much oil? Well, he 
doesn’t believe all those statistics. 

“A friend of a friend of the tank 
farm boss at Ramona, Okla., told 
him they emptied a 55,000-barrel 
tank there last week, and, if there 
is as much oil as they say, how is 
it that so many premiums are being 
paid? And so he starts another 
well, or perhaps a half dozen.” 

It is just such little things as 
rumors of shortage of crude or 
failure of some well in some pool 
that start the wildcatters off and 
also the drillers in the proven fields. 
Some one tells some one else who 
relays it to some one else down the 
line until it reaches the driller or 
wildcatter and the hustle for more 
cil is on again. Few of them stop 
to look over the statistics or to 
study the problem. They go at it 
along the lines suggested in the 
verse, “theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to do and die.” 


Mexican Production Lower 


Until the last batch of drastic 
cuts in crude prices hit them in 
July, the producers of crude had 
been rushing the drill in the proven 
fields and in purely wildcat terri- 
tories, seeking new or additional 
production in contemplation of the 
quick exhaustion of the Mexican 
fields—a surmise based upon fre- 
quent statements made early in the 
year that the Mexican fields would 
peter out some time this year. 
Those statements seemed to wear 
the garments of authority, as it 
were, when salt water appeared in 
the Amatlan fields and some time 
thereafter in the famous Cerro 
Azul-Toteco pool. Domestic pro- 
ducers hastily concluded that there 
would follow an immense increase 
in demand for domestic crude to 
offset the loss in imports of Mex- 
ican crude. But strangely, the im- 
ports of Mexican crude did not fall 
as low as some believed they would 
and even at this writing, while they 
are considerably below the peak 





figures, they are still heavy. Of- 
ficial figures compiled by the Uni- 
ted States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce show that in 
the month of September, 1922, im- 
ports of crude and topped oil—oil 
from which gasoline and kerosene 
have been removed—aggregated 
6,465,000 barrels as compared with 
©,139,000 barrels in September, 
1921. Comparison of other months 
do not show much greater declines 
in any one instance; but itis gen- 
erally admitted and understood 
that production has declined se- 
riously in Mexico and that monthly 
totals of shipments are being kept 
at the comparatively high levels 
by withdrawals from stocks held in 
storage. 


Will Domestic Producers Benefit? 


This brings one back again to 
the question: Is there any sub- 
stantial basis for the expectation 
of domestic producers that the 
market for crude will be helped in 
the near future by the decline in 
importations of Mexican oil? Study 
of the figures of the United States 
Geological Survey do not warrant 
such an assumption. These figures 
indicate that the domestic produc- 
tion for 1922 will closely approxi- 
mate the stupendous total of 540,- 
600,000 barrels. The same figures 
indicate an approximate total con- 
sumption of 560,000,000 barrels, the 
consumption figures including ex- 
ports of crude. Imports of crude 
tor the current year will approxi- 
mate 120,000,000 barrels. Thus, 
there will be a surplus of 100,000,- 
000 barrels provided the downward 
trend of shipments in July, August, 
and September is continued for the 
remainder of the year. 

Stocks on hand in storage at the 
end of September aggregated 273,- 
264,000 barrels, or the equivalent 
of 165 days’ supply, as against 168 
days’ supply in the preceding 
month. 

With these figures in mind—and 
despite the fact that they represent 
a remarkable increase in total con- 
sumption as well as production 
when compared with any previous 
year—it is incontrovertible that a 
drastic curtailment of drilling and 
subsequent production must take 
place if the industry is to regain 
its equilibrium. Opportunity must 
be given to refiners to draw upon 
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these huge storage stocks, so as 
to reduce them to a point where 
they will not be such a burden upon 
financial resources of the industry. 
Most of this oil was purchased at 
4 high price and now really is with- 
out an economic function inasmuch 
as it is not needed to meet any ex- 
cessive demands upon the industry. 
Demand for the refined products 
of petroleum, as the figures of 
crude consumption indicate, made 
remarkable increases during the 
year, but they have not been suf- 
ficient to take up all the slack in 
the market, and there still remain 
large quantities of all refined pro- 
ducts in the hands of the refiners. 
This fact is the reason for the re- 
cent decline in gasoline, while the 
advent of colder weather has stim- 
ulated the demand for kerosene and 
fuel oil, strengthening their price 
position. Other products, such as 
road oil, wax, and lubricating oils 
have slowed up, however. Inas- 
much as gasoline has long been the 
item which has had to bear the 
brunt of the burden of producing 
sufficient income to keep the refin- 
ers in business, it will be seen that 
with a smaller demand for that 
item there is less chance of the 
storage stocks of crude being heav- 
ily drawn upon, at least until such 
time as stocks of gasoline are down 
to a point considerably lower than 
they now are or will be throughout 
the winter months, when the auto- 
mobilist is not so active. 


Consumption Shows Increase 


Stocks of gasoline on hand on 
September 1 last were 703,738,310 
gallons, as compared with 567,645,- 
548 gallons on the same date a 
year ago. Nevertheless, there was 
an increase of 16 per cent. in the 
consumption of gasoline this year. 
Demand for kerosene increased 20 
per cent., but on September 1 there 
were 285,520,131 gallons in storage 
as compared with a total of 389,- 
893,000 on the same day in 1921. 
Fuel oil stocks on September 1 last 
aggregated 1,366,611,611 gallons as 
compared with storage stocks of 
1,243,445,980 gallons on the same 
day in 1921. There has, however, 
been an increase of about 16 per 
cent. in the demand for fuel oil 
during the current year. Consump- 
tion of lubricants during the cur- 
rent year also increased, probably 
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19 per cent., but September 1 saw 
220,668,498 gallons in storage. 

The above figures indicate that 
production is too far ahead of con- 
sumption in the oil industry and 
that some method regulating the 
production of crude petroleum 
must be worked out, if the industry 
is not to be constantly at the 
mercy of the big buying agencies. 
Producers of the crude product, to 
protect themselves, must evolve 
some working arrangements which 
will enable them to limit their out- 
put to a point which will justify 
a price for the crude product which 
will enable the producer to obtain 
at least the intrinsic value of his 
oil. At this time it appears that 
about the only method whereby 
this could be accomplished is 
through a trade association or as- 
sociations. However, members 
would have to live up to the asso- 
ciation program much better than 
they have in the past when shut- 
downs were inaugurated. 

There is little doubt but that the 
recent shutdown program inaug- 
urated in the Mid-Continent fields 
did some good, but it would have 
been much more effective had all 
producers in those fields joined the 
movement wholeheartedly and had 
there been similar shutdown pro- 
grams in force in every other pro- 
ducing field of the country. It does 
not seem quite right to insist upon 
the producers of oil in one portion 
of the country shutting down their 
activities to benefit the entire in- 
dustry when producers in other 
fields are allowed to go ahead and 
drill without restriction. 

Undoubtedly there should be re- 
gional associations, embracing in 
the membership of each regional 
body all of the producers in the 
specific region, with a national 
body as the parent association, 
much as the marketers and jobbers 
are now endeavoring to work out 
their problems through the Na- 
tional Petroleum Marketers Asso- 
ciation under President Nicholas. 

Of course, there would probably 
arise the usual cry of anti-trust law 
violations should the oil producers 
attempt to form such a body, but 
it seems to the writer that the oil 
industry has as much right and 
occasion to carry on such a pro- 
gram as has the Cotton Growers’ 
Association, which not many 
months ago pledged its members 
to limit the acerage to be planted 
in order to enhance the value of 
their cotton. And other instances 
of co-operation for trade hetter- 
ment could be cited at length. 

To stablize an industry so vital 
to the welfare of the country as 
is the oil industry, some practical 

rogram must be worked out, and 
it is imperative that definite steps 
be taken in the near future. 





HAVE been watching my two 
| collie pups, Mashie and Nib- 
lick, who are fighting over 
a short piece of garden hose 
to which is tied a length of 
heavy cord. Both are growl- 
ing and pulling in opposite di- 
rections. They are taking their task 
very seriously. To Mashie it is of 
vital importance that he manage in 
some way to get that useless piece 
of hose away from Niblick, and 
Niblick cannot be happy at the 
present moment if he fails to win 
from Mashie. When one of them 
gets the hose and runs off with it 
he will drop it immediately be- 
cause then it will cease to be worth 
anything to him. He cannot eat it. 
He has no real use for it. Dogs 
are foolish, aren’t they? 

And yet, as I sit here under the 
pine tree typing this, I can call to 
mind many business men who are 
growling and making a terrible 
fuss fighting for money and power 
and position. They are not happy 
in their work, nor do they make 
their associates happy. When they 
get what they are fighting for they 
will find that they have not found 
happiness after all. Of course they 
have had the exercise, they have 
pitted their wills against the wills 
of others, and they have won. But 
what have they won? Have they 


won joy and happiness and content- 


ment of spirit? Because of their 
work have they won the love of 
their fellows, or are they known 
as brutal, fighting winners of bau- 
bies that have no real worth? 

Dogs and men have much in 
common. Many big business men 
are in the puppy stage of develop- 
ment even if they are big and think 
they are important in the affairs of 
the world. 

e+ @ 

The man who is really good 
never gives one the impression that 
he knows he is good. The man 
who tells you how good he is, like 
the man who boasts of his honesty, 
may be a pretty good counterfeit, 
but he certainly isn’t legal tender. 

. es 

One thing of which I’ve always 
had a good supply is faith. Most 
of the time I go forward into the 
future with eagerness. It is when 
I surrender absolutely and do no 
worrying whatever over business 
that the best things come to me. 
Why haven’t T sense enough to be 
untroubled all the time? 

eee 

The most interesting conversa- 
tionalists I ever have known did 
not pretend to be conversational- 
ists at all. In fact, it was with 
difficulty that they were persuaded 
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From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


to talk and when they did speak it 
was about the work they loved. 
Only the other day I heard a liter- 
ary man condemn a business man 
because all the latter talked about 
was business, whereas the writer 
wanted to talk about authors and 
their works. Even now I don’t be- 
lieve my literary friend knows why 
I laughed at his condemnation of 
the business man he was criti- 
cising. 
x * * ; 

We rejoice when we achieve the 
result for which we have been 
working, but even as we stop to 
stand back and contemplate that 
result we are made to see that all 
it is, is the start of something else. 
Every result is a beginning—no 
more, 

x * * 

A great many heartaches would 
be avoided if we remembered that 
many persons whose age adver- 
tises them to be grown up are in 
reality equipped with 14-year-old 
minds. The executive who treats 
all grown-ups as grown-ups is in- 
viting disaster. The mental equip- 
ment of the newest office-boy may 
be far superior to that of the chesty 
40-year-older who struts around 
like a turkey cock. Judge people 
by their minds, not by their birth- 
days. 

* * x 

A lover of Wordsworth’s poetry 
was talking with a man who had 
known the great poet intimately, 
and learned that the verdict of the 
community where Wordsworth had 
lived was this: “A queer fellow— 
yet much thought of around here.” 
The man who is a great man to his 
neighbors is very great indeed. 





The Code of a Good Sport 
1. Thou shalt not quit. 
2. Thou shalt not alibi. 
~ ,3. Thou shalt not gloat over win- 
ning. 

4. Thou shalt not be a rotten 
loser. 

5. Thou shalt not take unfair ad- 
vantage. 

6. Thou shalt not ask odds thou 
art unwilling to give. 

7. Thou shalt always be ready to 
give thine opponent the shade. 

8. Thou shalt not under estimate 
-— nor over estimate thy- 
self. 

9. Remember that the game is 
the thing, and that he who think- 


>) 


eth otherwise is a mucker and no 
true sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou play- 
est, for he who playeth the game 
straight and hard wins even when 
he loses——Grantland Rice. 
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What Makes a Successful 
Business Manpr 


Some Modern Trends in Business—Emphasis on Buying Rather 
Than Selling—Return of Captains of Industry 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson Statistical Organisation) 


proper distribution are 
America’s great business 
needs. During the past twenty 
years or more, efficiency in manu- 
facturing processes has been the 
outstanding development in the 
business world. 
Anything that would increase 
the efficiency of workers has been 


GS prener. distin and 


cago clothing store for $6.95. It 
was taken to a jewelry store, 
weighed, and found to tip the 
scales at six ounces. Its six ounces 
at an average price for cotton 
would cost approximately 10c. In 
this case one reason for the 
spread between the cost of the raw 
material and the price of the fin- 
ished product is without question 


You may say that the retailer is 
making an enormous profit on 
these articles. The probabilities 
are that the stores do not make 
even a fair profit during many 
phases of the business cycle, nor 
does the maker or distributor. The 
trouble lies in the system. ‘That 
the system can be changed is evi- 
dent when we consider the match 


eagerly seized upon. 
Variations in methods 
of payment have: been 
tried. These range all 
the way from the mak- 
ing of detailed studies of 
the time required to 
complete each separate 
operation in a manutac- 
turing process to mecth- 
ods of profit - sharing 
whereby the worker 
earns not only his pay, 
but also a share in the 
total profits of the com- 
pany. Most careful scru- 
tiny has been exercised 
in reducing the time re- 
quired to complete an 
operation, workers being 
instructed how to hold 
their hands, how to 
stand, how many mo- 
tions to make, for ex- 
ample, in putting the 
soles on a pair of shoes. 
In the up-to-date plant 
of to-day, some form of 
all these various cff- 
ciency promoting 
schemes may be found. 
The efficiency so no- 
ticeable in production is, 
however, almost com- 
pletely lacking in dis- 
tribution. From the time 
a finished product leaves 
the manufacturer’s hands 
to the time it reaches the 


ultimate consumer, the manufac- 


because women all want different 


industry. 














“Captains Courageous” 


ERHAPS you’ve never thought of it, but a 
“captain of industry” is more to be ad- 
mired than a “bloated bondholder,” a “purse- 
proud plutocrat,” or a “swelled-up speculator.” 
Roger W. Babson has written something in 
this article that makes the point clear and 
that is, at the same time, a prophecy. He says: 
“The coming twenty years should see a re- 
sumption of the constructive activities of so- 
called ‘captains of industry. The meaning 
will be clear when we consider that the period 
from 1880 to 1900 was a period in which great 
fortunes were established by industries con- 
ceived and developed by men who started com- 
paratively poor and unknown and finally 
emerged as leaders in the business world. 
They were really captains of industry, and 
their wealth might be termed constructive 
wealth. During the period between 1900 and 
1920, however, the outstanding figures in the 
business and financial world were speculators. 
Roosevelt characterized their wealth as preda- 
tory wealth, in contrast to constructive wealth. 
Of course, there were a few outstanding ex- 
ceptions in the last twenty years, but the 
majority of the prominent figures were specu- 
lators. During the coming twenty years, 
business men of the type of Carnegie and Hill 
will again come to the fore. And the founda- 
tion of their industries will be service and 
efficiency.” 














shirtwaists. There is lack of 


Our lowest monctary 
unit, the cent, will pur- 
chase a box of matches. 
Now, matches at a cent a 
box represent efficiency 
both in production and 
marketing. American 
manufacturers are com- 
peting, at a cent a box, 
with the Swedish and 
Japanese match makers. 

The match represents 
the value of standardiza- 
tion in manufacture and 
distribution. Machinery 
and system both in the 
shop and in the market 
make possible the cent- 
a-box match. There is 
the wood in the match 
and in the box. There 
is the chemical com- 
pound in the match and 
on two sides of the box 
—the safety kind. There 
is some printing, also. 
Taking the match and its 
container, the manufac- 
turer, the jobber, the .lis- 
tributor, and the retailer, 
we have an operation 
which makes us wonder 
that we get matches for 
a cent a box. There is 
an efficient system back 
of the match. 

During the coming 
twenty years, the pres- 
ent inefficiency or lack 


of proper marketing methods will 
tend to be eliminated. 





turer’s selling price has, in a great 
majority of cases, been doubled 
and tripled, due to the cost of 
passing it through a number of in- 
termediate hands, and to the profits 
which each middleman felt to be 
his due. : 
For example, a cotton shirt- 
waist was recently bought in a Chi- 


standardization. 

Sugar and a drop of peppermint 
make peppermints selling for 50c 
a pound—yet in New York sugar 
sells at an average price ariund 
5c a pound. This is another case 
where efficiency in manufacture is 
overwhelmed by inefficiency in dcis- 
tribution. 


Just as 
concentrated attention toward the 
goal of manufacturing efficiency 
has brought results during the 
past, so will concentrated attention 
towards standardization and effi- 
cient distribution bring results dur- 
ing the coming years. 

In the working out of this sim- 
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plification we will witness a con- 
tinued development of chain stores. 
They are having a tremendous run 
to-day; they are springing up like 
weeds in every community. Local 
merchants are beginning to become 
panic stricken. They fear that the 
chain store is to swallow up 
everything. Grocers, druggists, 
and clothing dealers are especially 
troubled. Altogether there are 
over one million small merchants 
in America who are vitally affected 
by this development. And there is 
no sign of slackening in it for sev- 
eral years to come. 

The chain store gives the public 
what it wants and prospers for 
that reason. If the local merchant 
will adopt the same up-to-date 
methods of economical merchan- 
dising, he need have nothing to 
fear from chain store competition. 
However, the chain store will en- 
counter the same obstacle that has 
interfered with efficiency and serv- 
ice on the railroads and in manu- 
facture in our various industries 
namely, labor unionization. 

Chain stores will have their 
troubles just as the railroads and 
manufacturers have had _ theirs. 
The unionization of labor has 
tended to raise the cost of doing 
business in both transportation and 
manufacturing lines. The em- 
ployees of chain stores have not as 
yet become unionized. They are 
hard workers and give full-service 
for the wages they receive. The 
day will come when they wili be 
unionized. Clerks, truck drivers, 
and buyers will organize and be- 
come as saucy and independent as 
the typical plumber is to-day. That 
day will mean the end of the phe- 
nomenal progress which chain 
stores are achieving. Then the 
chain store sales will drop off and 
operating, expenses will increase 
and they will have to adopt a more 
modern form of merchandising or 
give way to a new order. 





The Self-Help System 


Distributors by chain store 
methods should realize that labor 
is the weak spot in their armor. 

Closely allied with the future of 
the chain store is the future of 
the self-help store. In the self- 
help store, the customer enters at 
one door, proceeds along a defi- 
nitely planned path around the 
counters, and thence out an exit 
door. He is expected, during the 
course of this passage, to help him- 
self to the goods he desires and pay 
for them just before leaving at the 
exit. The self-help system elim- 
inates labor difficulties to a consid- 
erable extent and enables a store 
to give excellent service at low 
cost. The saving compared with 


the ordinary cost of serving a cus- 





tomer in the average retail shop is 
large. 

The self-help idea is applicable 
to all kinds of stores—book stores, 
drug stores, grocery stores, five- 
and ten-cent stores, and such iike. 
The average merchant cannot get 
the advantage of collective buying 
unless he himself joins a chain. 
Any merchant, however, can inde- 
pendently install a self-help system 
of selling. This, of course, means 
more than: reorganizing the fix- 
tures of his store; he must change 
his entire attitude. The self-help 
stores, for instance, are very de- 
pendent upon advertising—much 
more so than are the chain stores 
and local merchants. ~The latter 
must advertise more than ever 
when he adopts the self-help sys- 
ten. 


Development of Buyers 


If the local merchant continues 
as at present, he will be eliminated 
from American business to make 
way for more modern machinery of 
distribution. 


The self-help idea is analagous’ 


to the pay-as-you-enter street car 
which requires the passenger to 
have his fare ready as he boards 
the car and pay as he steps into 
the interior. The idea is one that 
will be developed in a great manv 
ways and, insofar as the distribu- 
tion of goods is concerned, it may 
be expected to be developed enor- 
mously during coming years. This 
does not mean, of course, that high 
grade stores catering to people 
who wish to telephone their orders 
and have their goods delivered, are 
going out of business. These 
stores have been developed to a 
great degree and will continue to 
function and serve the people who 
wish that kind of service. But the 
big development will be in connec- 
tion with the self-help idea. 

During the course of the coming 
years, more stress will be laid on 
developing the efficiency of buyers 
rather than of salesmen. Here- 
tofore, salesmanship has been the 
outstanding point in transactions 
involving the exchange of goods. 
Huge salaries have been paid to 
exceptionally good salesmen. 
While buyers have been in some 
cases well paid, generally speak- 
ing they have not been on such a 
high basis as salesmen. Salesmen 
are frequently placed on a com- 
mission basis and are spurred on 
by all kinds of inducements to in- 
crease their sales. Buyers but in- 
frequently have any reward com- 
ing to them as a result of efficiency 
in buying, over and beyond their 
salaries. Yet a moment’s thought 
will show that the buyer is just 
as important in any transaction as 
the seller. Buyers are not always 
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enabled to sit back and wait for 
the seller to come to them. Often 
they must go into the market and 
cover their needs at whatever 
prices they can obtain. This js 
especially true in the case of many- 
facturers whose producing actiyj- 
ties must be maintained. 

Frequently, there is a situation 
wherein all but one or two of the 
materials necessary to continue 
production are available. It is then 
necessary to obtain the missing 
materials immediately in order not 
to block operations. An efficient 
buyer under such circumstances 
may be able to save his concern 
considerable money by intelligent 
work. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, we look for more emphasis 
to be !aid on efficient buying dur- 
ing the coming years than has been 
the case heretofore. One reason for 
the existence of the present high- 
priced salesman is the inefficiency of 
the present buyer. 

There will probably be increased 
demand for trade association activ- 
ity. In many competitive lines, in- 
dividua! manufacturers are finding 
that, instead of competition be- 
ing the life of trade, it is frequent- 
ly its death. Individual producers 
are given to proceeding in the dark 
because they do not know what 
other manufacturers in their lines 
are doing. They have no way of 
knowing how the supply of their 
product compares with the demand 
for it. They cannot adjust their 
producing activity to the condi- 
tions of the market. As a result, 
there are frequently periods of 
serious over-production and, con- 
versely, periods in which stocks are 
very light, and the better informed 
manufacturers reap a harvest be- 
cause others have sized up the sit- 
uation incorrectly. 


Entering Period of Co-operation 


The gathering of manufacturers 
and jobbers into trade associations 
keeps the various manufacturers 
informed regarding the activities 
of their industry, the best methods 
of producing and selling their 
product, and the general business 
policies that should be followed 
from time to time in the manage- 
ment of their concerns. In other 
words, by making greater use of 
trade associations, the future will 
be a period of greater co-opera- 
tion among manufacturers and 
jobbers than it has been hereto- 
fore when cut-throat competition 
was largely the rule. 

Along with the formation of 
trade associations in various lines 
of industry and business, there will 
naturally rise an increasing demand 
for statistics covering production, 
sales, prices, costs, etc. These will 

(Continued on page 207) 


How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Karn More 





Take Your Profits—Be Quick to Cash In—lIt Is Better to Make 
$500 in a Month Than to Make $500 in a Year 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights Reserved.) 


This is the fifth article of a new 
scrics by Herbert N. Casson. You 

wt need to lose money to learn 
how to invest wisely tf you read 
these articles and allow yourself to 
be guided by them. Mr. Casson 
states the truth sententiously; and if 
you read with an open mind you'll 
never forget his advice. He is editor 
of “The Efficiency Magazine,’ one 
of the most popular business publi- 
cations in Great Britain. 


OW often you have heard a 
H man say, “I’m sorry I 
didn’t sell it when I had 
the chance.” Very likely you have 
said it yourself, 
The few who were wise 


If a shoe manufacturer can make 
more profit by selling his factory 
than he can by selling shoes, he 
should sell his factory. 

We are all too apt to hold fast 
to our properties. We nail them 
down. We think of them as 
though they were entailed and 
could not be sold. 

Take a specific case. A young 
man started a candy shop a year 
ago. He bought a bankrupt shop 
for a song. Then he invested 
$1,250 in stock. 

He is a very able and sociable 
young man. Everybody likes him. 
He is a trained salesman. 


have no shop. He must think 
what to do.” 

Of course. That is the reason 
why men don’t sell out and take 
their profit. They MUST THINK. 

Nine out of ten would sooner 
drift along and make a bare living, 
than THINK and get rich. 

But, as this magazine is pub- 
lished for the THINKERs and not for 
the DRIFTERS, I am pointing out a 
quicker and a better way to make 
more money. 

Money-making has a technique 
of its own, which I am trying to 
explain. And very frequently a 
man can make more money by do- 

ing something special, than 





sold out in 1918 and 1919. 


= by conducting his business 





The many who were foolish, 
bought all they could. 
The many invariably buy | 
when prices are dearest. | 
They always have and al- 
ways will. They buy when 
everybody else is buying. 
But many people who 
could have sold their prop- 
erty in 1918 and 1919, held 
on. They refused to sell. 





T 








Had they been wise, they 


OO many are suspicious when 
they are offered a high price. 
They think, “If it is worth as much 
as that to HIM, it is worth it to 
ME.” 


HIS is the wrong attitude. You 
must take every wise chance to 
make a quick, sure profit. 


in the same old way. 

We could, most of us, get 
rich, perhaps, if we lived 
1,000 years ; but the financial 
problem is to make money 
more quickly. We have only 
twenty or thirty years for 
this job of fortune-making. 

As a subscriber wrote last 
month, “I have always been 
able to make money happily, 
but I can’t make ENOUGH.” 











would have sold every scrap’ 

of property they possessed. Then, 
in 1922, they could have bought it 
all back at half what they got for 
at; , 

A man with $100,000 worth of 
property, for instance, could have 
sold out for $100,000, and to-day he 
could buy it back again for $50,000. 
He would still have all his property 
and $50,000 more. 

Several wise old ship-owners 
sold their ships in 1918. No doubt 
they are now buying the same 
ships back again. During the past 
four years there was far more 
profit to be made out of selling and 
buying ships, than out of OPERAT- 
ING ships. 

And this is just the point I want 
to make clear—that in business the 
main thing is the pRoFiT, not the 
PROCESS, whatever that may be. 

That is, if a grocer can make 
more money by selling his shop 
than he can by selling his groceries, 
he should sell his shop. 


Already he has built up a busi- 
ness of $175 a week. Recently, he 
was offered $3,000 for his shop. 
HE REFUSED. THAT WAS A MISTAKE, 
HE SHOULD HAVE TAKEN HIS PROFIT. 

During the year he has made 
about $1,500 profit. If he sold out 
for $3,000, he would have $1,250 
profit. Total profit for the year 
- -$2,750. 

Then, with $3,000 in hand, he 
could buy another bankrupt shop, 
a larger one, and repeat the proc- 
ess; build it up quickly and sell it. 
In ten years he could be rich. 


To make $1,250 in his shop, he 
has to work hard for about ten 
months. He has to wait on more 
than 20,000 people. 

But to make $1,250 by selling his 
shop, he has to do no work at all— 
spend two or three days in reading 
and signing papers and the deed is 
done. 


“Ah, bt,” you say, “he will then 





That’s the point. To make 
enough money quickly, you must 
take SHORT-cUTS. You must snatch 
at every honorable chance to make 
a profit. 

Take another instance: 

A merchant bought shipping 
shares at 18. He bought 100 
shares. In six months they rose 
to 23. He could have sold out and 
made a net profit of $500. 


But he refused to sell. He said, 
“No, I’ll wait until they go to 28. 
Then I’ll make twice as much.” 

Presently the shares dropped 
again to 20; he had lost his chance. 
No doubt they will eventually go 
to 28, but he may have to wait a 
year or two. He would have been 
wiser to have taken his profit of 
$500. 

If I bought a cow for $100, and 
if, while I was driving her to my 
meadow, a friend met me and said, 
“That’s a fine cow; I’ll give you 
‘$150 for her,” I would say, “She’s 
yours.” Then I would go home 
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well pleased with a well spent 
afternoon. 

Too many men are suspicious when 
they are offered a high price. They 
think, “If it is worth as much as that 
to HIM, it is worth it to ME.” 

But this is the wrong attitude. 
The point is that you must take every 
wise chance to make a quick, sure 
profit. 

You must consider the TIME ele- 
ment. It is better to make $500 ina 
month than to make $500 in a year. 

Once you get this fact clearly in 
your mind, you are on your way to 
be a financier. You have learned 
how to make money by initiative, by 
thinking, by planning, by taking ad- 
vantage of the swing of values. 

Immature people, such as Social- 


ists, regard this as exploitation. But 
it is nothing of the kind. It is cre- 
ative energy. It is leadership. It is 


legitimate money-making, which is the 
most helpful and least destructive of 
all the activities of mankind. 

To make money, a man must be 
quick. He must be adaptable. He 
must not be frozen to a certain spot 
or a certain routine. 

He must MOVE — ACT — DECIDE — 
TAKE CHANCES. And whenever he 
sees a profit sticking up its head, he 
must bag it. 

There is the old story of the silly 
fisherman who caught a fish a foot 
long. He put it back in the water and 
said, “I’ll come and get you next 
year.” 

Better keep what you catch. Of- 
ten, by asking too much, we lose 
what we have. 

Isn’t it true that many a man has 
held on toa property for thirty years, 
and then sold it for a price that he 
could have had in the beginning? 

It is better to make small profits 
quickly than to make a big profit 
eventually. Eventually is a hard 
word for transient little creatures 
such as us, whose average age is not 
much over forty brief years. 

Lire 1s SHORT. The future is un- 
certain; therefore, don’t waste any 
of the opportunities of the present. 

Be quicker to cash in. Every little 
bit, added to what you’ve got, makes 
just one little bit more. TAKE youR 
PROFIT. 





The hope of the world is in keep- 
ing the spark of ambition alive and 
burning in every human being. 
When men cease to improve them- 
selves and their conditions, society 
is in danger.—Axiom. 

* * x 


No man can do the best work 
that is in him without a certain 
amount of kindly sympathy.— 
Beecher. 

* * * 

No man has a thorough taste of 
prosperity to whom adversity 
never happened.—Carlyle. 
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The maxims which appeal most to me are: 


“Keep Smiling” and “Do It Now!” 


My 
Favorite 
Motto 
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Making Letters Represent the Firm 


7. oa was when salesmen were 
picked up and dropped on a 
callous trade with “order book 
and an oath.” 

Management traveled a long road 
with these salesmen before competi- 
tion and good sense forced the train- 
ing of skilled representation. 


A master mind now controls the 
pleasing sales call in your office. 

Your attitude in buying an article 
is the result of a previous research 
study. Advertising has molded your 
mind and a tested marketing campaign 
directs the salesman’s approach, his 
arguments, and his service. 

And, scientific management doesn’t 
stop there. It recognizes the force 
of ietter writing. Type and tongue 
are being made “man and helper” in 
every office where there is a pretense 
to business system. 

Many correspondents take a per- 
sonal pride in improvement, but the 
firm cannot get general results unless 
the management plans and works for 


an 


BETTER LETTERS just as they do in the 
factory to make a good product, and 
outside to market is profitably. 

Anyone interested in the subject 
can point out the common fault of 
loading a letter with the senseless, 
useless phrases of commercial jargon. 
One management saved outright sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year by a 
comparatively inexpensive campaign 
directing the ‘attention of the office 
to this obvious improvement. 

Intelligent supervision of corres- 
pondence is the organized way to pro- 
ceed. Even a small office initiates 
the idea when a trusted employee is 
directed to study current carbons of 
letters and advise with the manager. 

Training employees in corres- 
pondence to better represent the firm 
reminds one of the old negro who 
seemed to have a gift of breaking 
in good setters for hunting; he ex- 
plained his powers with the doubtful 
remark, “Well, you see, boss, you 
first have to know more than the 
dawg.” 














Output of New Gold a Blow 
to Money Heretics 
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Adequate Production Will Encourage Gradual Return to the 
Gold Standard—Fiat Money Advocates Refuted 


PPREHENSION lest the 
A world’s gold supply was be- 
coming insufficient to do the 
money-work of the nations has 
been dispelled by, the realization 
that enough new gold is being 
added to existing stocks, not only 
to make possible a gradual return 
to a world gold standard, but also 
to tend to drive prices up again. 
This is one of the major explana- 
tions of why the World War is not 
being followed by a period of con- 
tinued declining prices—the after- 
math of all previous great con- 
flicts. It is also one of the big 
shocks to unsound money advo- 
cates throughout the world, and 
particularly in Europe. 
Europe’s shortage of monetary 
gold, as a result of her loss of 
huge volumes to the United 


By John Oakwood 


entirely out of the currency sys- 
tems, held that its monetary use 
would have to be “economized” by 
means of revaluing the gold worth 
of the currency. They argued for 
a reduction of the gold content of 
the money unit. 

This violence was even proposed 
for the sturdy old pound ste:ling 
of England by _ serious-minded 
economists at a time when its éx- 
change value in New York was off 
about thirty cents on the dollar! 
They proposed cutting the gold 
value of the pound down to about 
$3.30 instead of $4.86, thereby at- 
tempting to perpetuate its disad- 
vantage as compared with the 
American dollar. 

The treasury managers of Eu- 
rope, while officially abhoring these 


dously larger volume of currency 
than had sufficed before the war— 
so large a volume, in fact, of media 
of exchange that, it was asserted, 
it was hopeless to expect the earth 
to yield up enough metal to re- 
store and maintain the gold stand- 
ard, even if the hoard heaped up 
in the United States were redis- 
tributed to the world, 

This argument was particularly 
fortified by the greatly reduced an- 
nual production of gold, due to un- 
profitable mine operations and to 
strikes in Africa and elsewhere. 

An argument against gold that 
was especially popular, and put the 
politicians in a quandary, dealt 
with America’s hoard. America 
got that gold from Europe, it was 
recounted, when prices were high 

—when a lot of gold was re- 








States, gave the unsound 
money advocates there some 
powerful arguments and also 
gave the government finance 
managers some plausible ex- 
cuses for all sorts of money 
misdeeds and heresies. 
Those who perennially 
argue for fiat money, as 
against the gold standard, 
arose in force to point out 
that, since there was no 
longer enough gold left in 
Europe to constitute a real 
metallic basis for currency, 
it would be a fine time to 
abandon the use of gold as 
a monetary medium and to 
set up what, in their theory, 
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strength. 


Barrels of Gold 


HE heaped-up gold in the 
United States is estimated to be 
a billion dollars in excess of this 
country’s own needs. 
sents, therefore, a potential gold 
supply for Europe to draw back 
as she recovers her economic 
It is, in brief, not a 
shortage of gold that faces the 
world, but rather a distortion of 
distribution that can be corrected 
only by normal trade and sound 
finance. 


It repre- 


quired to pay for goods, 
Since then prices had 
dropped 50 per cent., and to 
get the gold back it would 
take an enormously greater 
volume of commodities from 
Europe than Europe had ob- 
tained from America. 

Therefore, it was absurd, 
it was argued, and would 
throw an unjust burden on 
the people of Europe, to in- 
sist on recovering the gold 
when paper currency would 
serve the needs of commerce 
and finance better. 

The experiences of Russia 
and Germany, however, have 
not inspired the people of 











would’ be a more scientific 


Europe with confidence: in 





form of currency; that is, a 
pure medium of exchange liberated 
from the disturbing influence of 
the commodity value of gold which 
is subject to supply and demand. 

As they saw it, paper money 
could be increased or decreased in 
keeping with the needs of business, 
regardless of all other factors, and 
the currency would serve merely 
as a common denominator mechan- 
ism to effect the exchange of the 
multitude of various economic 
values that enter into business— 
a beautiful theory. 

Other theorists, with their minds 
also on the shrunken gold supply, 
while not wishing to cast the metal 


heretical doctrines, nevertheless 
went ahead in most countries and 
issued depreciating paper money, 
as a temporary measure to meet 
the requirements of the treasury 
and of trade, pending a re-acquire- 
ment of sufficient gold to reestab- 
lish the gold standard. The more 
paper they printed, the more the 
unsound money advocates rejoiced 
in the lessening prospect of a re- 
turn to the gold standard. 
Plausibility was lent to all these 
arguments and deeds by citation of 
the fact that the modern volume 
of trade and the greatly advanced 
price levels required a tremen- 


paper money. Now along 
comes gold with a word to add. 

Free silver fallacies in the United 
States received their quietus in the 
90's, when a great increase in the 
gold output set in and poured 
plenty of the metal into circula- 
tion to perform all the money- 
work of the nation on a sound 
money basis. 

Similarly the present realization 
that there is now plenty of gold 
being added to the world’s stocks 
to build them up to meet the needs 
of business and public finance 
comes as a blow to European 
money heretics. 

The fact of the matter is that 
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there is plenty of gold in the world 
for those nations that are willing 
to work for it. There is always 
plenty of pretext for manufactur- 
ing paper money for nations who 
want to evade their obligations. It 
is true beyond question that it is 
easier to print paper money than 
to get gold. 

The history of the world may be 
written in terms of the struggle 
for gold. When Columbus hap- 
pened upon America, the average 
output of gold by the world was 
less than $4,000,000 a year. By 
the opening of the nineteenth .en- 
tury it was about $12,000,000. 

Following the discovery of gold 
in California in 1849, there came a 
tremendous increase, and in the 
decade from 1850 to 1860 the an- 
nual world gold production aver- 
aged about $135,000,000. From 
then until 1890 the general trend 
was downward. After that year an 
increase again set in, the average 
for the decade from 1890 to 1900 
being over $200,000,000 annually ; 
from 1900 to 1910 the output aver- 








aged over $375,000,000, rising to 
$455,000,000 in 1910. 

The annual output of gold since 
then has been as follows: 


Annual Gold Production 


| Peer $462,000,000 
| Eee” 466,000,000 
| rr rene 460,000,009 
rer ere 439,000,049 
eee eS 469,000,066 
eee 454,000,066 
ere 419,000,000 
I iccdanrede ya stone tai 384,000,090 
MEE Seb cakadsowmanmen 366,000,000 
DN iv meen ce ee 335,000,000 


The estimated output for 1921 
was about the same as for 1920. 

The important question here is 
as to how much of the total output 
is available for monetary purposes. 
The yearly expansion in the 
amount of gold for industrial pur- 
poses offset to a large extent the 
pre-war annual increase in tctal 
output. It was estimated that 
about half the total gold produc- 
tion of the world in the immediate 
pre-war years was consumed by 
industry or was shipped to India. 
In either case it was lost to mone- 








Why Name of “Starrett’’ Stands For 
Big Construction 
(Continued from page 191) 


loads of earth. Policy demanded 
that we adopt a modification of 
native methods, and while it 
doubled the time consumed in ex- 
cavation, on the whole we found it 
satisfactory. The shoveling was 
done by hand, by a vast army of 
men, and the earth was carted 
away, native fashion, in hand carts. 

“Our men had some very amus- 
ing experiences. The American 
foreman is used to a man-to-man 
argument to settle difficulties, 
rather than the subtle customs 
which prevail in courteous Japan. 
For instance, there the aggrieved 
person will abnegate himself to 
almost any extent, even going to 
the length of committing suicide 
in reprisal. 

“We had one very capable su- 
perintendent who was distincily a 
leader, who scorned subtleties and 
who was accustomed to handling 
his men American fashion. One 
afternoon he got into an argument 
with one of the Japanese, and even 
though talking through an inter- 
preter somewhat tempers the flow 
of language, the argument was 
getting rather warm, Finally the 
Japanese went the limit. 

“Tf you don’t agree to this,’ he 
said hotly. ‘T’ll commit suicide on 
your doorstep.’ 

“Oh, don’t go to all that trou- 
ble,’ said the American politely. 
‘do it right here.’ 

“There were no casualties.” 





Several large office buildings 
were built under Colonel Starrett’s 
direction. The largest was the 
Marunouchi building, which is used 
for renting and investment pur- 
poses and has a rentable floor area 
of 632,000 square feet. The cost 
of the structure approximated 
$5,000,000. The second largest 
building was the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha building, which was con- 
structed to house the offices of the 
Japanese Steamship Mail Com- 
pany. This covers 290 by 160 feet, 
ground plan. 

American machinery was used 
throughout and the buildings were 
built largely in accordance with 
American practices. Electrically 
driven equipment, such as hoists, 
concrete mixers, engines, cranes, 
and power tools were all brought 
from the United States. The to- 
tal value of the imported materials 
amounted to about $3,500,000 and 
the construction machinery value 
reached $250,000. The imported 
materials included, among others, 
such things as plumbing fixtures, 
electrical equipment, copper and 
iron doors, and polished plate and 
wire glass. 

When the construction of the 
buildings was completed’ the 
George A. Fuller Co. withdrew 
from Japan, selling out its inter- 
ests to the Japanese partners. The 
work in all its details had heen 
successfully accomplished. 
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tary use. Therefore, the annua] 
increment to the world’s gold 
money supply was only about 
$230,000,000. 

Before the war there was a pro- 
longed rise in prices. There was 
also great industrial and commer- 
cial expansion. The rising cost of 
living, despite expanding efficiency 
and production, was blamed large- 
ly on this increased gold supply. 

The best estimates forecast that 
during the next ten years the pro- 
duction of gold will average $350,- 
000,000 a year. Of this total it is 
also estimated that $200,000,000 
each year will disappear into India 
and the arts, where substitutes and 
economies will reduce consumption 
somewhat. This would leave an 
annual increment to the monetary 
supply of about $150,000,000, or 
$80,000,000 less each year than 
was added before the war. 

It is a fact, as indicated, that the 
increment will probably be $80,- 
000,000 less each year, for a period 
of years, than it was just before 
the war. But modern fiscal meth- 
ods make for greater econonty in 
the use of gold for monetary pur- 
poses. 

An illustration is the Federal 
Reserve notes in the United States, 
which have rendered unnecessary 
the physical circulation of gold and 
the costly shipment of reserves. 
Nevertheless the ultimate basis of 
credit and currency is gold. Also 
gold has been drawn out of secret 
hoardings and concentrated in the 
public, treasuries of the world for 
the public good, safely supporting 
a larger volume of currency and 
credit than when scattered and un- 
controlled. 

Furthermore, from the point of 
view of Europe, the depletion of 
the gold reserves there was not 
due, primarily or in major part, to 
the reduction in the annual world 
output of gold. It was chiefly due 
to the loss of gold to the United 
States through commercial trans- 
actions during the war and post- 
war period, 

How great is the supply that has 
come to the United States is shown 
by the fact that this country’s 
stock now amounts to over $3,- 
775,000,000, or more than 40 per 
cent. of the total monetary stock 
of gold in the world. 

The heaped-up gold in the United 
States is estimated to be a billion 
dollars in excess of this country’s 
own needs. It represents, there- 
fore, a potential gold supply for 
Europe to draw back as she re- 
covers her economic strength. 

It is, in brief, not a shortage of 
gold that faces the world, but 
rather a distortion of distribution 
that can be corrected only by nor- 
mal trade and sound finance. 
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\Vork has never been drudgery 
to me, and I am enough of an op- 
timist to almost believe that the 
drudge is self-made; that throvgh 
lack of interest and enthusiasm 
over the work in hand the worker 
comes to look upon his work as 
drudgery. 

| would like to appropriate from 
the latest faith healer his rosary 
refrain, “Day by day in-every way, 
| am getting better and better,” 
and apply it to work; day by day 
in every way doing better and 
better work and taking pride in 
the betterment. Such an applica- 
tion would in my judgment help 
solve the present labor troubles.— 
Joseph G. Cannon. 

* * * 

Shallow men believe in_ luck, 
strong men in cause and effect.— 
Emerson, 

* * OX 

Economic wounds are much like 
wounds of the human body. They 
cannot be cured by the application 
of porous plasters or patent medi- 
cines. The cells that must cure 
these great economic wounds are 
the individual men and women of 
America, in their savings and in 
their toil; and nothing else will 
cure the wounds of the war.—Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

. + * 

Fame comes unlooked for if she 

comes at all.—Pope. 
ee * 

To be young and poor is a bless- 
ing and an asset. To be old and 
dependent is a calamity. In order 
to make sure of a competence and 
independence for old age, we must 
make the first part of life take 
care of the last—R. B. Stout. 

ss © 

Let us strive to make the condi- 
tions of life such that as nearly as 
possible each man shall receive the 
share to which he is honestly en- 
titled and no more; and let us re- 
member at the same time that our 
efforts must be to build up, rather 
than to strike down, and that we 
can best help ourselves, not at the 
expense of others, but by heartily 
working with them for the com- 
mon good of each and all.—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

* + * 

Do not for one repulse forego 
the purpose that you resolved to 
effect —Shakespeare. 











Thanksgiving 
Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Edmund Leamy 
Now God be thanked for many 
things, 
For blessings great and small; 
For answered prayers and whis- 
perings, 
Each heeded plea and call; 
For Light that faltered not but 


shone 
Through gloom, and dusk, and 
murk ; 
And for the greatest guerdon 
sent— 


The recompense of calm content 
That lies in honest work. 


And God be praised for glowing 
health, 
Well-filled and crowded days; 
For worldly honors, power, and 
wealth, 
The laurel, and the bays; 
For joyous moments known and 





shared 
Alike by chief or clerk; 
But thanks sincerest send to 
Heaven 
For this, the greatest blessing 
given— 
The happiness of work. 
A Creed 


To do the right thing, at the 
right time, in the right way; to 
do some things better than they 
were ever done before; to elimi- 
nate errors; to know both sides of 
the question; to be courteous; to 
be an example; to work for the 
love of the working; to anticipate 
requirements; to develop re- 
sources; to recognize no impedi- 
ments; to master circumstances ; 
to act from reason rather than 
from rule; to be satisfied with 
nothing short of perfection —The 
Marshall Field Creed. 





A Gext 


Tiere is that srattereth, and yet 
increaseth; and there is that 
withholieth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth to pouerty.—Provechs, 
11:24. 

Sent in by J. S. Vanderploeg, 
Anaconda American Brass, Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
and Walter J. Turney, 501 Page 
Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J., to whom 
a copy of “Forbes Epigrams” 
will be sent. What is your fav- 
orite text? 











Gold comes from Mines; Dollars 
from Minds.—A. W. Employees’ 
Booster. 

: * * 

There is one virtue which no man 
or woman in the business world 
should neglect to cultivate. It is 
graciousness. A service rendered 
with graciousness is magnified to 
the person served until it seems— 
as indeed it is—a far greater serv- 
ice. Graciousness isn’t toadyism; it 
isn’t a fawning upon superiors and 
condescending to inferiors. The 
true graciousness is not an assumed 
thing, put on and laid off like a gar- 
ment. It is a trait of character, 
which grows as it is cultivated. It 
is courtesy, kindness, helpfulness, 
understanding. Be gracious, al- 
ways—hecause it is an attribute of 
the gentleman and gentlewoman 
everywhere. And if that is not 
reason enough, then be gracious be- 
cause it pays——E. M. Statler. 

* Ok Ok 


When your work ceases, some 
other fellow’s begins.—Frankuiin. 
e @ 6 


The progress of the world de- 
pends upon the men who walk in 
the fresh furrows and through the 
rustling corn; upon those who sow 
and reap; upon those whose faces 
are radiant with the glare of fur- 
nace fires; upon the delvers in 
mines, and the workers in shops; 
upon those who give to the winter 
air the ringing music of the axe; 
upon those who battle with the 
hoisterous billows of the sea; upon 
the inventors and discoverers; up- 
on the brave thinkers.—Robert 
Ingersoll. 

es 


Promptitude makes living rhyth- 


mic and harmonious. The tardy 
one drags the music of the 
spheres Exchange. 

‘= * 


There is probably more good 
feeling,. friendliness, plain human 
kindness, running around loose in 
America than anywhere else in the 
world. The sense of the essential 
quality of manhood takes away 
much of the sting of the inequal- 
ities of fortune-—Henry van Dyck. 

a . 


Let us not say, Every man is the 
architect of his own fortune; but 
let us say, Every man is the archi- 
tect of his own character.—G. D. 
Boardman. 





New Light on Copper Situation 


Why War Scrap Copper Has Controlled Market for Past Three 
Years—Future Supply and Demand 


(| iitere mining was affected 
differently, yet more se- 
verely than any other in- 
dustry by the World War. An 
immediate demand for a greatly 
increased volume of production 
was created and the mines supplied 
the abnormal requirements of war 
in full, though in doing so many of 
them severely depleted their de- 
veloped resources of high-grade 
ores. 

Then, aftes, the Armistice, 


By George L. Walker 


Originator of “Walker's Copper Letter” 


Though it is true that exports of 
copper from the United States 
showed an aggregate decrease of 
1,010,000,000 pounds during the 
three years following the Armis- 
tice, as compared with the three 
years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war, it is also true 
that the consumption of copper in 
the United States for the same 
after-war years, similarly com- 


producers been able to sell 1,000,- 
000,000 pounds more of copper it 
would have been unnecessary for 
them to close down their mines. 
According to the Geologica) 
Survey, as quoted in the Year Book 
of the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, the amount of secondary 
copper produced in the United 
States in 1914 and 1915 was 324,- 
Q69 short tons. This refers to the 
copper recovered from old 
metals and scrap for re-use 








it was disoO¥ered that the 
stocks of copper held by 
governments, munitions 
manufacturers, and mining 
companies were astonish- 
ingly large. Next it devel- 
oped that the high cost of 
materials, high wages and 
the scarcity of capital were 
destined to work together to 
restrict building and other 
constructive works. Deing 
a construction metal, copper 
seemed likely to be in poor 
demand. Notwithstanding 
all these unfavorable condi- 
tions and prospects, the 
mining companies continued 
their productive activities at 
little less than full volume 
until April, 1921, and then 
were forced, by the con- 





ERE is an article on “< 
t is 
an analysis of statistics which 
have been generally overlooked. 
It proves— 

That 2,000,000,000 pounds or 
more of the copper used for war 
purposes have come back to 
market and have been absorbed 
by industry; 

That it was the flood of war 
scrap which forced the copper 
mines to close down; and 

That copper consumption actu- 
ally has been very much larger 
since the war ended than it ever 
was before the war. 


that will astonish you. 


If secondary copper had con- 
tinued to come to market at 
that rate the aggregate sup- 
ply for a five-year period 
. would have been 1,620,345,- 
000 pounds. The quantity 
that actually did come back 
to market during the follow- 
ing five years, 1916 to 1920 
inclusive, however, was 
more than double 1,620,345.,- 
000 pounds, being 3,371,912,- 
000 pounds — this in the 
United States alone. Here 
is an excess of 1,751,567,000 
pounds of secondary copper 
in three years; but it would 
not be reasonable to assume 
that all of it came from the 
leavings of the war. It must 
be recognized, of course, 
that had there been no war 

















stantly increasing supplies 
and the overstrained bank- 
ing situation, to resort to 
the most extreme measures of 
production curtailment, many of 
the largest mines closing down 
and others, with few exceptions, 
greatly reducing their volume of 
output. Nearly all of the produc- 
ing companies suspended their 
dividend payments and the market 
prices of copper mining shares de- 
clined to very low levels. 

A painstaking study of the cop- 
per statistics of the past ten years 
brings to light the fact that the 
severe depression suffered during 
the past two years was not due so 
much to excessive production or 
to a failure of consumptive demand 
as it was to the rapid return to 
market of an immense tonnage of 
metal which had been used for war 
purposes. Such a study proves, 


indeed, that the volume of copper 
consumption has continued very 
large ever since the war ended. 





pared, showed a known increase of 
955,000,000 pounds, approximately 
offsetting the reduced exports. 
While these figures prove that 
the world’s copper consumption as 
a whole has been well sustained, 
they tell only half the story, as 
they fail to take into account more 
than a very small fraction of the 
stupendous tonnage of copper that 
has come back to market from mu- 
nitions plants, from the disman- 
tling of war equipment and as 
gleanings from battlefields. That 
more than 1,500,000,000 pounds of 
such copper has been reclaimed 
and absorbed by industry can be 
said without fear of successful con- 
tradiction. Indeed, a study of the 
available statistics will tend to 
convince one that the amount is 
nearer 2,500,000,000 pounds and 
possibly as much as 3,000,000,000 
pounds. These figures are every 
bit as big as they look, fer had the 


the volume of scrap copper 
coming to market naturally 
would have continued to increase 
gradually from year to year. But 
it is contended that at least haif of 
this enormously great supply must 
have been war copper. 

There is yet another basis upon 
which an estimate of the amount 
of war scrap can be founded, and 
it seems a fairly reliable one. The 
648,138,000 pounds of secondary 
copper that came to market in 
1914 and 1915 was about 25,000,000 
pounds less than the United States 
production of new copper 22 years 
earlier, that is, in 1892 and 1893. 
By comparison, the supply of sec- 
ondary copper which came to mar- 
ket in 1916 to 1920 inclusive was 
1,156,457,531 pounds greater than 
the amount of new copper pro- 
duced 22 years earlier, namely, 
1894 to 1898 inclusive. It is un- 
fortunate that the statistics of 
secondary, reclaimed, or scrap cop- 
per were not compiled for earlier 
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vears than 1914, as it otherwise 
would be possible to determine 
with an approach of accuracy, how 
long copper when consumed indus- 


trially “stays put.” 


The foregoing computations 
seem to make it quite clear that 
more than 1,000,000,000 pounds of 
war copper had come back to mar- 
ket in the United States alone up 
to the end of 1920 to supply in part 
an industrial consumptive demand 
which otherwise would have had 
to be supplied by mine production. 
When the figures finally are pub- 
lished by the Geological Survey 
they are expected to show that 
500,000,000 pounds additional war 
copper came to market in 1921. 

3ut how about the supplies of 
secondary copper in Europe? 
Many of the munitions plants, 
most of the warring equipinent 
and all of the battlefields were on 
that side of the Atlantic. It would 
seem, therefore, that a materially 
larger amount of war copper must 
have been reclaimed in Europe than 
in this country. Unfortunately no 
complete data are available; but it 
is known that England, France, 
and Belgium have supplied their 
own mills very largely from these 
sources ever since the war ended, 
also that they have been heavy ex- 
porters of copper to all other cop- 
per consuming countries. They 
sent scrap copper and brass to the 
United States in shiploads. For in- 
stance, during the three years pre- 
ceding the war this country ex- 
ported 24,334,943 pounds more 
scrap copper than it imported, and 
it actually imported 83,326,361 
pounds more than it exported dur- 
ing the three years following the 
war. 

Although very little has been 
said heretofore about the tidal 
wave of scrap copper which has in- 
undated the world’s markets dur- 


ing the past three and one-half 
years, it really has been the one 
most important trade factor. That 
the industrial consumption of cop- 
per has been much larger than ever 
before, notwithstanding the world- 
wide business depression and 
building inactivity, will be demon- 
strated. Although the shutting 
down of mines has been the all- 
absorbing subject of discussion in 
trade circles, the aggregate cur- 
tailment of mine production de- 
prived the world’s markets of far 
less copper than the clean-up fol- 
lowing the war threw back upon 
them. 


What About the Future? 


During the three years of great- 
est warring activity, 1916-17-18, 
the world’s copper production av- 
eraged 3,113,310,000 pounds an- 
nually, as compared with the out- 
put of 1912-13-14, which averaged 
2,122,814,000 pounds a year. Thus 
the excess production of the three 
active war years was 2,971,488,000 
pounds. The production of 1915 
and 1919, 1920, and 1921, the re- 
maining four years of the decade, 
averaged 2,025,138,000 pounds, be- 
ing slightly less than the average 
of the three years preceding the 
war. As the volume of secondary 
copper production jumped from 
196,187 short tons in 1915 to 350,- 
312 short tons in 1916 and averaged 
674,382,400 pounds annually from 
1916 to 1920 inclusive, it would 
appear that a considerable portion 
of the war copper came back so 
promptly that it was used two or 
three times over for war purposes. 

That the past decade was a pe- 
riod of excessive copper produc- 
tion may well be questioned. Al- 
though the combined output of the 
world mines for the ten years 


ending with 1920 aggregated 24,- 
387,262,000 pounds, being the 
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greatest by far of any decade, it 
exceeded that of the ten years end- 
ing with 1910 by only 57.78 per 
cent. For comparison, the in- 
creases of the preceding three 
decades were 84.66 per cent., 67.42 
per cent. and 86.45 per cent. re- 
spectively. It may be added here 
that increase in the world’s pro- 
ductive capacity has not been as 
great as generally believed. The 
first essential of copper production 
is ore of commercial grade, and 
all the known copper ore resources 
combined are insufficient to supply the 
world’s prospective copper require- 
ments for as long a period as 25 
years. Approximately all of the 
known copper ore deposits of im- 
portance already are develeped 
and equipped for production. 
While there are several mines 
whose productive capacity will be 
increased considerably, there are 
many others that have passed the 
high peak of productivity and are 
rapidly liquidating their compara- 
tively small remaining ore _ re- 
serves. It is altogether improb- 
able that the world’s copper pro- 
duction for the decade to end with 
1930 will show an increase of more 
than 25 per cent. to 30 per cert. 
In the interest of truth one who 
attempts to catalog the supplies of 
copper and their fluctuations 
should admit at the outset that the 
available figures are at best only 
close approximations, also that a 
great deal of much to be desired 
statistical information does not ex- 
ist. According to the Geological 
Survey the existing stocks of re- 
fined and blister copper, the !atter 
including copper in process of re- 
fining, at the beginning of 1921 
were 1,124,000,000 pounds, and at 
the beginning of 1922 only 742,- 
000,000 pounds, a decrease of 382,- 
000,000 pounds for the year. The 
highest trade authorities estimate 
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A view of the world’s greatest copper mine, located at 
Bingham, Utah, thirty miles from Salt Lake City. The 
mountain of ore is 1,600 feet high and from its base to its 
summit operations are in progress. Forty thousand tons 


of ore are hauled from the mine every day. 


The copper bearing rock is loaded in cars and sent to a 

crusher. The entire car load is turned upside down and 

dumped into the crusher. The photo shows the car just 

leaving its tracks.. The huge arms seen above the car 
catch it as it is turned bottom upwards. 
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that stocks have undergone a fur- 
ther shrinkage of about 180,000,000 
pounds since January, making the 
total decrease of the past twenty 
months about 562,000,000 pounds. 
These are United States figures 
only; but the preeminence of the 
United States as a refiner of cop- 
per makes them overwhelmingly 
important. 

If it be assumed that worldwide 
stocks of new copper at the begin- 
ning of this year were 850,000,000 
pounds and that they have heen 
reduced 180,000,000 pounds since 
then, it follows that existing sup- 
plies are approximately 670,000,000 
pounds, or about as much as would 
be produced in three months if 
productive activities were proceed- 
ing at the full capacity of mines 
and ore reduction plants. In view 
of the fact that 85 per cent. of all 
the copper currently produced from 
the world’s mines is constantly in 
transit and in process of refining 
an average of two and a half 
months before it is ready for con- 
sumption, existing stocks of 670,- 
000,000 pounds represent no more 
than a comfortable working sup- 


ply. 
Amount of Copper Consumed 


The public has had its attention 
concentrated on the so called “vis- 
ible supply” of copper—has been 
watching for a considerable shrink- 
age in what was a very large ac- 
cumulation of new copper from 
the mines; but it meanwhile has 
had almost no knowledge of the 
enormous supplies of war scrap 
which really have been the con- 
trolling factor in the market for 
three years past. This scrap has 
had to be absorbed by industry, 
and consequently it has exerted a 
powerful influence tc restrain the 
reduction in the accumulated 
stocks of new copper, thus creat- 
ing the erroneous impression that 
the demand for copper was far be- 
low normal. It has been a case of 
copper’s indestructibility—normal- 
ly one of its prime virtues—work- 
ing to the disadvantage rather than 
advantage of the producing in- 
dustry. Instead of “staying put,” 
as it does when consumed indus- 
trially, the greater portion of the 
war copper, in fact nearly all of it, 
found its way back to market in 
from four to six years. This, and 
nothing else, has been responsible 
for the discomfiture of the mining 
companies. 

Lacking complete data it is im- 
possible to present an authorita- 
tively’ accurate or exact compari- 
son of the world’s copper consump- 
tion for the three years following 
with the like period preceding the 
._ war. No statistics of the second- 





ary, reclaimed or scrap copper of 


other countries are compiled. 
Their first appearance in the 
United States was for the year 


1914, and here the figures for 
1921 have not yet been published. 
Neither are the stocks of copper 
—refined and blister—on hand at 
the end of each year compiled for 
other countries than the United 
States. Therefore, some of the 
figures in the following tabulation 
necessarily are estimates, but the 
estimates are based upon _ thor- 
ough investigation and painstaking 
study, and their conservatism will 
be made apparent by the explana- 
tions which appear further on. 


Apparent Copper Consumption 
After the War 
Pounds. 
W orld’s production, 3 
years, 1919-20-21 ..... 5,431,176,000 
Scrap copper supply, 
United States .éics... 1,798,950,000 
European scrap copper 
SS errr errr. 1,500,000,000 


8,730,126,000 
Add decrease United 
States stocks 600,000 


Apparent after-war con- 
BUMPHON ..4.04260000005 8,730,726,C00 


Before the War 

W orld’s production, 3 
years, 1912-13-14 ..... 6,368,444,000 

Scrap copper supply, 


United States 0.00. 767,292,000 


European scrap copper 
SUBDIR scsic.sccucentodion aise 511,528,000 
7,647,264,000 

Subtract increase in U. 
Be ECGS) oss sic isiaie bpateyoii 68,471,128 

Apparent consumption, 
BLO-WAt ciisccncsaieneins 7,978,792,872 


Apparent excess of after- 
War PETIOd iccni.0s004 1,151,933,128 


To the scrap copper supply of the 
United States for the after-war pe- 
riod has been added 50 per cent. of 
the combined accumylation of 1919 
and 1920, the assumption being that 
at least as much came to market in 
1921 as in either of the two preced- 
ing years; while for the pre-war pe- 
riod three times the 1914 supply is 
used. Europe’s scrap supply is esti- 
mated at two-thirds of the United 
States’ accumulation for the pre- 
war years and for the after-war 
period is placed arbitrarily at 1,- 
500,000,000 pounds, which is believed 
to be too low rather than too high. 
The predominance of the United 
States as a producer, refiner, con- 
sumer and exporter of copper in 
peace times needs to be kept con- 
stantly in mind. 


_ One should not be too quick to 
jump to the conclusion that the 
foregoing estimates of scrap cop- 
per coming to market during the 
past three years in the United 
States and Europe—approximately 
3,300,000,000 pounds—are _ exces- 
sive. It is a fact that the world 
produced 11,716,274,000 pounds of 
copper between the beginning of 
1915 and the end of 1918, fully half 


of which was used directly and in- 
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directly for warring purposes, 
During the years 1916-17-18 the 
United States exported 2,653,897. - 
303 pounds of metallic copper, al- 
most all to Europe, and sent over 
hundreds of millions of pounds ad- 
ditional in manufactured and semi- 
manufactured forms for munitions, 
In view of these facts it certainly 
is not surprising that between 
three and four billion pounds 
should have come back as scrap to 
the world’s markets. 

More than from anything else, 
it was from the subsidence of the 
scrap copper flood that the man- 
agements of big mining companies 
got the courage to resume pro- 
ductive operations. Toward the 
end of last year and the beginning 
of this, immense tonnages of war 
scrap were thrown on the market 
All of the offerings were taken 
eagerly by consumers, who at the 
same time were buying new cop- 
per heavily from the producers. 
This action awakened the nine 
managements to a realization of 
the tremendously increased .vol- 
ume of demand. Notwithstanding 
that -all of the important mines 
which had been idle resumed pro- 
duction in April and May, output 
since then has been exceeded by 
sales and deliveries, and stocks of 
marketable copper have continued 
to decrease. It is simply a case of 
the junkman’s supply being, ex- 
hausted. Domestic manufacturers 
say that they are no longer able 
to get war scrap, London advices 
state that no new lots of it are 
coming into sight, and producers 
declare that it no longer is inter- 
fering with their sales. 


Consumption Overtaking Production 


When _ productive operations 
were resumed it was understood 
that outputs would be restricted to 
about 40 or 50 per cent. of capac- 
ity. Since then the custom of giv- 
ing out production figures monthly 
has been abandoned. However, it 
is known that mine outputs are 
falling short of desires, and this is 
due to the severe scarcity of labor 
which prevails in every copper min- 
ing district. As one official ex- 
pressed it, “Capital curtailed cop- 
per production last year; this vear 
it is being curtailed by labor.” 

Copper consumption is practical- 
ly certain to overtake production 
within a few months and bring 
about a shortage of supplies. This 
assumption is based on the now 
clearly apparent fact that since 
the end of the World War, not- 
withstanding it has been a period 
of world-wide financial uncertainty 
and industrial depression, the world 
has been consuming copper at the 
rate of approximately 400,000,000 

(Continued on page 207) 
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Better Packing and Shipping 


President Smith of New York Central Offers Brief Suggestions 
for Shippers—Advantages of Strapping 


NCE the merchant has 
taken a comprehensive 
bird’s eye view of the 


whole shipping situation—has seen 
how the smail troubles of former 
vears have been aggravated by 
motor-powered thieves and greater 
hurry with greater weights on the 
rails, has perceived the need of 
team-work for stemming the tide 
of insecurity, has realized the ne- 
cessity of devising improved pack- 
ing for export business wherever 
export is contemplated, and has 
discovered the obvious opportunity 
for accomplishing a radical cheap- 
ening as well as improvement in 
all shipping by keeping the mind 
open for modernized methods— 
once the merchant has taken these 
things into the vision of his own 
relations to the shipping problem, 
all that he is asked to do immedi- 
ately is seen to be only a 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


known, from time to time, how 
they propose to do their own snare 
of the work. Something more than 
“instructing station, yard, and 
train employees in the best known 
methods of handling, loading, and 
stowing freight and of moving 
cars,” will be expected of them, as 
“the best known methods” are not 
good enough. But every move on 
their part will cost money, prob- 
ably big money. Therefore, the 
correct tactical beginning is to get 
shippers to do first just those 
things they are now asked to do 
and to observe the favorable re- 
sults. 

In an admirably brief circular 
President Smith of the New York 
Central lines assures shippers that 
observance of the following sug- 
gestions will go a long way toward 
correcting the evils: 


Only one of these suggestions 
says much more than “Be more 
careful and explicit than you have 
been in the past.” That is the one 
about iron straps, And this is also 
the suggestion which the American 
Railway Association singles out for 
special attention. As the use of 
iron or stegl straps or wire bind- 
ing has been obligatory in many 
instances for a number of years 
under the I. C. C. specifications, 
there is nothing experimental! in 
employing this protection much 
more widely, on its merits. 

In a recent circular to chambers 
of commerce and shippers of mer- 
chandise, Lewis Pilcher, secretary 
of the committee on freight claim 
prevention, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, and Col. B. W. 
Dunn, head of the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau, 30 Vesey Street, 

New York City, unite in 








few simple and inexpensive | 
motions in the right direc- 
tion. Meanwhile the rail- 
roads pledge themselves to 
do what they can at the 
other end of the problem, 
which is freight handiing, 
and the Freight Container 
Bureau, assisted by the 
workers in other semi-pub- 
lic institutions, is cautiously 
trying to work out al! the 
needed structural improve- 
ments in freight containers. 
The really big idea in this 





than that. 
realized, run even higher. 
culties increase every year, due to a 
rapidly growing volume of traffic, crowd- | 
ing the rails and clamoring for speed, a 
stiff government regulation, and a spirit 
of unrest among workmen. 
prints these articles because most busi- 
ness men ought to read them—the prob- 
lem is one-half theirs. 


AMAGES paid shippers reach $100,- 
000,000 annually. The entire excess 
cost of handling and carrying is more 
The possible savings, not yet 
And the diffi- 
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praising and illustrating the 
advantages of strapping. 
They say: 

Our investigations have 
shown: (1) That there is a 
simple way to eliminate a 
large part of annual _ lcss 
from pilferage and from in- 
adequate containers; (2) that 
this remedy imposes no 
hardships on anyone; and 
(3) that on the contrary it 
provides economies and ad- 
vantages to shippers, other 
than the prevention of loss 
and damage, which in them- 
selves warrant its adoption. 

We refer to the reinfcrce- 











campaign is the enlistment 
of many thousands of mer- 
chants and their staffs on the pro- 
gressive and dollar-wise side of a 
problem which without such in- 
telligent and widespread co-opera- 
tion could not help getting worse 
every year. This large number of 
directly interested persons, if they 
do only what they evidently can 
do with immediate advantage to 
themselves, cannot help doing 
much more. Some of them, with 
their minds on the subject and 
looking forward, are bound to find 
incidentally new means and meth- 
ods of great utility for all. It would 
not be much.more than tomfoolery 
to attempt perfecting American 
shipping without the active assist- 
ance of the shippers, and it would 
be temerity on the part of railway 
companies to forfeit this assistance 
of the shippers by not making it 





Prepare bills of lading and ship- 
ping orders carefully. Consignee, 
destination, route, number, descrip- 
tion, and packing should be plainly 
indicated. 

Mark each package legibly with 
name of consignee, destination, 
route, and street address if in a city. 
Name and address of shipper should 
appear on each package, preceded 
by the word “From.” This wili in- 
sure prompt notice in case ship- 
ment is refused or unclaimed. 

Remove ALL OLD MARKS from pack- 
ages. 

Observe rules and specifications of 
Consolidated Freight Classifications. 

Iron straps or bands _ protect 
packages against theft as well as 
add strength to containers. 

Inspect cars provided for carload 
shipments and accept only those 
that are clean, sound, and free from 
substances liable to injure your 
freight. 

Stow freight compactly. Brace it 
thoroughly wherever necessary... 


—__ ment of containers—wood or 

fibre—by steel strapping 
(either nailed on or applied under 
tension and sealed) or any of the 
several systems of wire binding 
This remedy stands out because of 
its great effectiveness and low cost. 


After quoting a number of large 
shippers for the remarkable secur- 
ity they have gained by means of 
strapping or wiring, the railway 
association explains this advantage 
as follows: 


A case reinforced with steel 
binding is protected against pilfer- 
age, not only while in carrier’s 
possession, but also in shipper’s 
premises, with teamsters, in public 
warehouses, and in consignee’s ;se- 
ceiving department. Pilferers show 
a marked preference for unpro- 
tected packages. As a rule they 
have to work quickly. They cannot 
rapidly remove steel binding with 
the tools ordinarily at hand, nor 
easily reunite a cut wire or strap. 
A mutilated band is noticed at 
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sight that the package has been 
tampered with. Thieves realize that 
they cannot so readily cover their 
tracks and prevent an immediate in- 
vestigation when they open banded 
packages. A driver knows that the 
bands must be intact to obtain a 
clear receipt from the railroad. At 
destination a driver knows that, hav- 
ing signed for a strapped package in 
good order, he will be suspected 
in case of shortage if the straps are 
not intact when he delivers it to the 
consignee. 

With reference to the effect on 
claim adjustments it is said: 

It is frequently difficult to deter- 
mine just where a theft occurred 
and which of the above factors in- 
terested in the transportation of the 
shipment—the shipper, the teamster 
or trucking company, the warehouse, 
the carrier company, or the delivery 
men at the destination—should be 
held therefor. There is a divided 
responsibility which makes especial- 
ly difficult the adjustment of con- 
cealed-loss claims. Hence, such 
claims are a constant source of fric- 
tion both with customers and car- 
riers. 

The railway association also calls 
attention to the possibility of using 
lighter lumber for packing boxes 
if wire or steel band strapping is 
used, thereby saving weight and 
expense to compensate for the cost 
of the strapping. 

At a large dry goods house it 
was found that large packing cases 
were banded in less than a minute. 
The same firm features in its ad- 
vertising the methods used for 
safeguarding its shipments. Since 
the adoption of steel strapping, 
troubles from damage and piifer- 
ing decreased 42 per cent., while 
the number of shipments increased 
20 per cent. 

From Users of Steel Strapping 


A clothing manufacturer writes: 
“ . . . we would not under any 
circumstances permit a case to 
leave our establishment unless 
fully strapped in accordance with 
our system.” 

A manufacturing confectioner 
has almost forgotten how to make 
out claims for loss in transit, 
though previously the losses were 
numerous. 

A phonograph manufacturer con- 
siders the steel strap cheap insur- 
ance. 

The Union News Company finds 
that bad order complaints have 
been reduced 75 per cent. A drug 
house reports that wire binding, 
even though it is only one strand 
to each case, strengthens it very 
considerably and “transports it in 
a very satisfactory manner.” 


A glove manufacturer, after re- 
ferring to the protective value of 
strapping, also recommends “the 
use of cement-coated nails which 
greatly strengthen the case and make 
it more difficult to remove the 


straps and replace them without 


showing indications that they have 
been tampered with.” 

Reverting now to the recommen- 
dations relating to better marking 
of packages, one finds that there 
are two points on which there is 
a divergence of opinions. 

Some shippers are unwilling to 
mark a package with the shipper’s 
name and address preceded by the 
word “From,” considering that 
they have better protection against 
pilferage, as well as theft of the 
whole package, if they give no 
clue to what the contents may be. 
And it is not illogical that the same 
shippers are more than willing to 
put steel bands on their boxes. The 
chance of having their shipment re- 
fused or unclaimed is, on the other 
hand, too remote for consideration, 
in their opinion. In other lines of 
business the recommendation of 








PORTRAIT OF A MAN 
(Specially Written for “Forbes’) 
By Ted Olson 


He never saw a night so grim 
But that a flaming dawn 
came.after; 
The bitterest tears that scalded 
him 
Evaporated soon in laughter. 
The harshest blow that fate 
could deal ! 
He fended off with jests for 
armor ; 
In chill defeat he still could feel 
The fires of promise glowing 
warmer. 


He met life level-eyed, content. 
He yielded servitude to no 
man. 
He did his work indifferent 
To censorship of friend or 
foeman. 
Serene he held his charted way 
Despite the fickle mob’s de- 
rision., 
In the harsh cares of every day 
He never lost the larger 
vision. 


Sworn foe of pretense, pose, 


and cant, 
He fought his every battle 
fairly; 
Broad-minded, generous, tol- 
erant, 
He met his meanest rival 
squarely. 
He dared to dream — and 





though the grim 
Command of death has sent 
him onward, 
| Spurred by the valorous soul 
| of him 
His work still journeys for- 
ward, downward! 
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the railway companies is generally 
accepted. | j 

The other point relates to the tse 
of stencils for marking. It is ad. 
mitted that the use of modern sten. 
ciling devices saves time and makes 
sure of legibility, besides dispens. 
ing with the need of skill and dis- 
patch in lettering with brush and 
ink. In those lines of business. 
such as shoes, furniture, groceries, 
and many others, where a shipment 
to one consignee usually is made 
up in a number of packages—in the 
actual practice of to-day—the use 
of stencils for all markings is par- 
ticularly economical. 


‘Urges Return to Labels 


Most systematic seems the prac- 
tice of stenciling the shipper’s 
name and address (with the word 
“From”) and the contents, as may 
be done in advance of the shipping 
and when there is no rush, and t 
paint the consignee’s name and city 
and the route with the brush and 
much larger, large size being of 
special value for less-than-carload 
shipments, as the light in the car 
is not always good at the unload- 
ing station. For export to non- 
English ports stenciled marks are 
obligatory. 

In the movement toward stand- 
ardized packages for each line of 
business, which the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau is starting, it seems 
possible, however, that some mcth- 
od will finally be found for revert- 
ing to the use of labels and avoid- 
ing all marking of packages. At 
present the labels are frowned up- 
on because they are liable to come 
off in the rough give and take of 
freight handling. They should be 
protected, as may perhaps be done 
in many cases, by incorporating 
them with such means for reinforc- 
ing the package as may be adopted 
in the coming development. 

So long as the marking system 
prevails, and while containers are 
nevertheless used over again with 
sufficient frequency to warrant the 
rule to “Remove All Old Marks 
from package,” there seems to be 
need of a suitable grinding too! 
for removing old marks. . Steel 
wool is sometimes used for this 
purpose, and certainly gives neater 
results for wooden boxes than 
those obtained by merely painting 


the old marks over and out. 

Eprror’s Note.—This is the fifth of 
a series of six articles by M. C 
Krarup dealing with ways and means 
of preventing waste caused by 
improper packing and shipping. The 
final instalment will appear in an 
early issue. 





Did you know that 
“Forbes” is becoming one 
of the most-quoted maga- 
zines in America? 
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New Light in Copper 
Situation 
(Continued from page 204) 

,ounds more per year than it ever 
did before the war. Here is a de- 
velopment that can be taken as 
meaning nothing else than that the 
world in its industrial progress has 
-eached a stage at which far great- 
er quantities of this metal are re- 
quired. The explanation is to be 
found in the higher wages, higher 
coal prices, copper’s indestructi- 
bility, and the ever expanding use 
of electricity. High wages are 
making it cheaper to use copper, 
because of the greatly increased 
cost of the frequent replacements 
which are necessary when any of 
its substitutes are used in con- 
struction. The enormous advance 
in the cost of coal has made it 
cheaper to buy electric power from 
central plants where coal is burned 
economically than it is to gen- 
erate it locally in small steam 
plants. Also the high cost of coal 
is making it practicable to develop 
for hydro-electric power rivers 
and streams that it was imprac- 
ticable to develop before the war. 
It is forcing the world to turn to 
hydro-electric power to drive the 
trains on its railroads and the 
wheels in its factories. 

The extent to which copper 
consumption has increased during 
recent years of industrial depres- 
sion being apparent, to what vol- 
ume may it be expected to grow 
in the era of upbuilding and expan- 
sion that clearly is just ahead? 

It should be appreciated that 
except for a few brief periods there 
always has been a shortage of cop- 
per. Proof of this statement is 
supplied by the fact that the profit 
of the miner has been far greater 
than is realized in any other line 
of productive industry, notwith- 
standing there has been unre- 
strained competition in the copper 
producing business. For decades 
before the war the cost of mining 
copper and putting it on the mar- 
ket was less than 10 cents and the 
selling price averaged above 15 
cents. The shortage of copper will 
continue and will be greatly inten- 
sified, because the volume of de- 
mand is sure to increase far more 
rapidly than the volume of pro- 
duction. 





Wait not till you are backed by 
numbers. Wait not until you are 
sure of an echo from a _ crowd. 
The fewer the voices on the side 
f truth, the more distinct and 
strong must be your own.—W. E. 
Channing. 

x * * 

The more sales you expose your- 
self to, the more sales you will 
make.—Printers’ Ink. 
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Give Time a Little Chance 
By James A. Worsham 


E get in too big a hurry some- 
‘times to get close to the 
front— 
We are impatient to see the end of 
the road— 
We long for a hurry-up method that 
will make us what— 
We watt to be at once. 
Without very much time spent in 
preparation— 


We think we can discount the usual 


slow plan and arrive away ahead 
of the rest. 

We convince ourselves that our un- 
usual ability will shorten up the 
route— 

That some pet scheme will hurry 
along the growth— 

That some shrewd plan we have de- 
vised will get us there without 
any delay. 

The passing years serve to disillu- 
sion us— 

They weed out the rank growth of 
our false beliefs— 

They drive home the fact that time 
is an clement in success as well as 
other factors. 

We overlook the vital fact— 

That too rapid a growth tends to 
mushroom growth— 


Too easy a success makes tt that 
much easicr to lose. 

Pursuit is what gives the tang to the 
taste— 

Anticipation makes the effort all the 
sweeter— 

And the work in reaching the goal is 
more interesting than the finish. 
The scenery we really enjoy is along 
the way and not over there at the 

end. 

To grow too fast away from our 
crowd removes us from friend- 
ships we will miss along the way— 

It fixes our abiding place among too 
many different groups— 

It companions us with strangers 
nearly every step of the way. 

There is more joy in striving than in 
realization— 

More strength derived from strug- 
gling than in resting after arrival— 

More growth in planning and work- 
ing than in viewing the treasure 
that’s won. 

Let patience have part in the daily 
task— 

If your face is set in the right direc- 
tion, you know you'll get to the 
end. 

Give time a little chance! 


What Makes A Successful Business Man? 


(Continued from page 196) 


become available because it wii! be 
by means of them that an associa- 
tion will keep its members in- 
formed of conditions in its own 
and related lines. 

Another development that is in 
prospect is the business counselor 
or commissioner. For the same 
reason that certain cities have done 
away with mayors and boards of 
aldermen and placed their affairs 
in the hands of a business adminis- 
trator on a salary basis, the various 
industries will place their affairs in 
the hands of a commissioner who 
will so organize the affairs of the 
industry as to bring the greatest 
amount of profit to the concerns 
in that industry. The commission- 
er now at the head of the moving 
picture industry is an example of 
this probability. The appointment 
of a federal judge as high commis- 
sioner of baseball is another ex- 
ample. 

The coming twenty years should 
see a resumption of the construc- 
tive activities of so-called “cap- 
tains of industry.” The meaning 
will be clear when we consider that 
the period from 1880 to 1900 was 
a period in which great fortunes 
were established by industries con- 
ceived and developed by men who 
started comparatively poor and 
unknown and finally emerged as 


leaders in the business world. 
They were really captains of in- 
dustry, and their wealth might be 
termed constructive wealth. Dur- 
ing the period between 1900 and 
1920, however, the outstanding 
figures in the business and finan- 
cial world were _ speculators. 
Roosevelt characterized their 
wealth as predatory wealth, in con- 
trast to constructive wealth. Of 
course, there were a few outstand- 
ing exceptions in the last twenty 
years, but the majority of the 
prominent figures: were specula- 
tors. During the coming twenty 
years, business men of the type of 
Carnegie and Hill will again come 
to the fore. And the foundation 
of their industries will be service 
and efficiency. 


Eprror’s Note.—This is the sixth of 
a series of articles specially written 
for “Forbes” by Roger W. Babson. 
The next will appear in an early issue. 





True eloquence consists in say- 
ing all that is necessary and noth- 
ing but what is necessary.—La 
Rochefoucauld. 

x * * 

I believe in work, hard work 
and long hours of work. Men do 
not break down from overwork, 
but from worry and dissipation.— 
Charles E. Hughes. 












The average profit on all recom- 
mendations of the Babson Spec- 
ulative Service since the begin- 
ning of the present period of 
accumulation, December 27, 
1920— now stands 40% — on an 
average investment of 10 months. 


Babsons 


REPORTS 


If you would like a similar re- 
turn on your money without the 
risk, worry or loss of time in- 
volved in ordinary speculation 
tear out the Memo—now-— and 
hand it to your secretary when 
you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Booklet Free! 


Your request will bring you full details 
of th he Long Swing Method and book- 
let ‘ ‘Getting the Most from Your 
Money’’, which has solved the invest- 
ment problem for over 17,000 of 
America’s keenest investors. 


Tear out the Memo—zow 


For Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as a fold ows: 

Please send me Bul- 
letin *- and book. 
let ‘‘Getting the Most 
From Your Money’’ 
— gratis. . 
A 











BUSINESS | 
IN 
1923 


Today you are making de- 
cisions which will have an 
important bearing on what 
your concern will make or 
lose next year. 

Will the advance in prices 
and business activity which 
has been in progress. since 
the first of the year continue 
during the coming year? 

Or will this upward swing 
in business culminate within 
the next few months? 

The latest Weekly Letter of 
the HARVARD ECONOM- 
IC SERVICE bears directly 
on these two important 
questions. 

You can secure a copy by 
addressing 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
COMMITTEE ON 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
105 Wadsworth House 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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be worked up. Such a scarcity would 
inescapably bring outbreaks of acute 
labor troubles. Nor have we cnough 
transportation facilities to handle a 
boom volume of traffic. 

The results of the November elec- 
tions are not lightly regarded by re- 
sponsible financial and business leaders. 
One deduction drawn is that the public 
are distinctly hostile to the new tariff 
with its inflationary influence upon the 
cost of living. Also, radicalism is 
scented. 


Foreign Outlook Not Bright 


Then, look at the foreign situation. 
Turkey is threatening to stir up another 
serious war. Germany’s currency has 
collapsed, and the German government’s 
attitude towards reparations, taxation, 
and other momentous problems is court- 
ing further international trouble. The 
value of French francs has fallen sensa- 
tionally and the outlook for French 
finances is regarded as ominous by some 
long-headed economists familiar with 
the facts. Belgian francs have also been 
tumbling. The Administration of affairs 
in Italy has been unceremoniously taken 
over by the Fascisti, and capital is more or 
less alarmed. Political conditions in Brit- 
ain, following the overthrow of Lloyd 
George, have been unsettling. 

No progress whatever is being made 
towards a solution ,of our foreign debt 
problem, and it is now coming to be recog- 
nized by thoughtful people that no settle- 
ment can be reached on the terms laid 
down by the law on our statute books. 
The upshot is likely to be increasing dis- 
satisfaction among the people here, fol- 
lowed, probably, by the appointment of a 
body of experts to visit Europe, delve i*.:o 
all the facts concerning the ability or 
inability ot different debtors to fay, and 
the submission of a comprehensive report 
to Congress. 


Opposition to Tariff 


In this connection our latest tariff law 
is exciting criticism, since it makes it 
more difficult for foreign nations to sell 
to us and, as an inevitable consequence, 
more difficult for them to buy from us and 
to reduce their indebtedness to us. 

Our security markets have reflected the 
doubts entertained in the highest circles 
as to the imminence of any business boom. 
Financiers who have earned a reputation 
for ability to read the outlook are not 
acting with unrestrained bullishness. On 
the other hand, quite a number of promi- 
nent industrial leaders are. 

If price-boosting can be kept within 
bounds, and if the European volcano 
doesn’t burst into violent eruption, it should 
be possible to so handle affairs as to in- 
sure the continuance of active and mod- 
erately profitable business in this country. 

Recklessness, however, could easily be- 
devil everything. 














Views of Leaders | 








Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of 
the Board of the U. S. Steel Corp., tes- 
tifying before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, declared that he is not in 
sympathy with the anti-living wage rul- 
ing of the Railway Labor Board. The 
cost of living, he asserted, detertuines 
the Corporation’s wage pclicy and that 
under present conditions wages cannot 
be reduced. “We are at this time mak- 
ing little or no profit on our tota! in- 
vestment of two and a quarter hillion 
dollars,” said Judge Gary. The percen- 
tage of our earnings at present shows 
that we are not making much return on 
this large investment, but conditions 
are improving. From 80 to 90 per cent. 
of our cost of production is in labor. 
With the present high cost of living, 
our wage rate is not too high and we 
cannot reduce this part of our produc- 
tion cost. That is out of the question. 
There isn’t much chance for us to make 
money now. We have got to wait. 
We are going to have prosperity in 
this country, of course, but it will take 
time. Adjustments have got to Il 
made, and conditions are improving.” 


Sees Prosperous Future 


“T can see a greater future ai this 
period of my life than 1 ever saw at 
any period of the forty-three years of 
my business experience.” This state- 
ment was made before the Merchants’ 


As-ociz.icn of New York by Charles 
‘i. Schwab. “It is rather difficult to say 
what the immediate future holds in 


store ‘ur us, as it 1s subject to so many 
and \a:ions elements,” said Mr. Schwab, 
“but : cay cmphitically that I am con- 
fide!’ the gen-rai tendency for business 
in this country must be always onward 
and upward. Ts country is endowed 
with natural resources such as no other 
nation in the world has; it requires only 
the touch of American enterprise and 
energy to these resources to supply the 
needs and comforts of the people of this 
country and a good part of the world. 
Occasionally interruptions of this on- 
ward march may come to us for reasons 
over which we in this country have no 
control, but a long look ahead dis- 
closes a prosperous future.” 


Banks in Strong Position 


All “channels of commerce appear to 
be active,” and “there is every reason 
for the expectation that we are now at 
the beginning of an era of prosperity,” 
Controller of the Currency Crissinger 
declared in making public an analysis 
of the September 15 condition of na- 
tional banks. As compared with Sep- 
tember last year, Mr. Crissinger re- 
ported an increase in the total re 
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sources of the national banks of more 
than $1,000,000,000 and an increase of de- 
posits of more than $2,000,000,000. ““Con- 
tinued improvement in the condition of 
the national banks as reflected in the 
September reports,” Mr. Crissinger de- 


dared, “shows that our national banks 
have very materially strengthened their 
conditions during the past year and are 
now in a better position to respond to 
the financial needs of our industries 
than at any time since the beginning 


of the deflation period.” 


Retail Trade Better 


Retail trade throughout the Eastern 
part of the country as reviewed by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, “has 
been much better this Fall than it was 
a year ago. The representative group 
of department stores in New England 
which report to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston state that their sales 
during September, for example, were 18 
per cent. larger than they were in Sep- 
tember last year. This improvement 
continued into October. Merchants re- 
port that a better grade of merchandise 
is being bought now than last Fall. 
The public has apparently become en- 
couraged by the prospect for general 
business improvement and is spending 
its money more freely. The September 
sales of this group of department stores 
were larger even than in September, 
1920, when retail prices weré consider- 
ably higher than at the present time.” 

Decided improvement has marked the 
course of general business in the Mid- 
dle West during the early Autumn, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, re- 
ports. “With but few exceptions,” the 
bank states, “reports of merchants and 
manufacturers indicate substantial gains 
in sales over the corresponding period 
a year ago. In’many important i'nes, 
notably those based on iron and steel, 
the volume of business during the period 
under review would have been consid- 
erably larger but for the scarcity of 
freight cars and interference with 
transportation service, due to congestion 
at large terminals.” 


The Railroad Situation 


Discussing the railroad situation, 
Charles H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, said that the 
creation of an intelligent public senti- 
ment regarding the regulation of rail- 
roads was the only solution of the 
problem that now confronts the roads. 


“We have relied too long,” he said, 
“on presenting our case mainly to leg- 
islative committees, commissions and 
courts. In the long run public sentiment 
has, and it always will, determine what 
lawmakers, commissions and courts will 
do, and until we do what is necessary 
to make the public understand the rail- 
road situation and the railroad problem, 
we shall never long have a sound policy 
of regulation.” Mr. Markham declared 
that Government regulation was almost 
entirely responsible for the decline of 
railroad development and existing short- 
age of transportation. For ten years 
before the war, he said, unwise regula- 
tion kept down the rates and reduced 
the net return of the railroads, although 
wages, prices and returns earned in 
other lines of business were increasing. 


40% Profit 
in Steel 


On May 30, 1921, the Brookmire Service recom- 
mended the purchase of Bethlehem, United 
States, Republic and Lackawanna Steel stocks. 


“The Fire Demon” 


E’LL never forget the $190,000,000 Chicago 
conflagration in 1871. The pathos and 
havoc of ruined homes left the vivid impression 
of why fire should be rightly labelled “The Fire 
and the realization that it could only 
be properly held in check by concerted fire pre- 
vention co-operation. 


The Fidelity-Phenix has always paid the 
most careful attention to fire and its control. 
As testimony, we have today one of the strong- 
est engineering departments among fire com- 
panies, whose efficiency in preventing prevent- 
able fires is well recognized. 


Adopt our slogan, “365 Days of Fire Prevention” 


Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 


80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


HENRY EVANS 


Chairman of the Board 


Cash Capital: $5,000,000.00 


MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 









Brookmire clients who bought these stocks 
realiZed a profit of 40% up to October 14, 1922. 


Other groups recommended by Brookmire have 
shown like profits—Rails 42%, R. R. Equip- 
ments 63%, Standard Oils 40 2-3%, Automo- 


Brookmire clients make these unusual profits 
because they know WHEN to buy as well as 


Brookmire Bulletin S-7 contains a number of 
current investment opportunities. 


A postal will bring you a copy. 


or | an ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York FR 
The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 





C. R. STREET 


President 
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Odd Lots 





Send for our booklet. 
- “Odd Lot Trading” 


John Muir, & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway 


New York Brooklyn 





26 Court St. 
































Odd Lots 


enable you to buy at 
retail the same good 
securities that the big 
investor buys in whole- 
sale lots. 


Thus you can diversify 
your holdings among 
readily marketable se- 
curities. 

We specialize in odd lot 
investments—get our ex- 
planatory booklet, free 
on request. 


Ask for No. 8 
(isHoLm & (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
§2 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone BOWling Green 6500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Rallies Fall Short of Previous Highs—Some Causes of 
Irregularity and Conflicting Views 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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HO will eat the Thanksgiving 
turkey—the bulls or the bears? 
That is the question that is worrying Wall 
Street. In high theory, Wall Street plays 
the game six months in advance, and trad- 
ers should now have their eyes on the end 
of next May. But, while the market may 
be swayed that way, in practice the trader 
thinks of the profits of the immediate 
future and at no time of the year is he 
more concerned with present gains than 
when the holiday season approaches. And 
perhaps more money is lost trying to make 
the cost of a Thanksgiving blow-out or a 
list of Christmas gifts than ever is lost 
on the tips that always are broadcasted 
in a rigged market. 

Not for a long time has there been 
so much uncertainty over the immediate 
future course of the market. It may be 
well to look back and recount the recent 
price swings of the 50-stock average. The 
market has had three distinct reactions and 
two sharp rallies since the Turks first 
threatened the peace of Europe. From 
a high point around 91, there was a de- 
cline to 85; then a rally brought prices 
up to a new high for the year at 93, from 
which point there was a quick slump to 
86; then a second rally lifted prices to 89, 
and the latest dip has brought the aver- 
age back to 86. So far the decline has not 
gone below the bottom of the first break; 
but the bears are able to draw comfort 
from the fact that the second rally left 
off fully 4 points below the level reached 
by the first rally and also just below the 
high point reached previous to the first 
break. 

Judging the market from the Indian 
signs that all traders learn to look out for 
and turning a deaf ear to all stories of 
continued business gains, the indications 
favor the belief that considerable further 
unsettlement lies ahead. Sharp up and 
down movements after a protracted rise, 
especially after such a rise has been accom- 
panied in its final stages by a mushrooming 
of activity into a series of million-share 
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days, are generally indicative of instability 
and an approaching upset. The action of 
the markct in this respect may be likened 
to the sea, where ripples, increasing in 
size, warn of the approaching storm. And 
in neither case does one need—to be 
warned in time—to see the clouds or other 
causes of the disturbance, though before 
the storm is over there is clear evidence of 
its source. 

At the present stage no one can posi- 
tively say whether the reactionary tendency 
in the stock market is merely the result of 
over-speculation and therefore likely to be 
rapidly brought to an end when stocks are 
again in “strong hands” and the inside 
technical position is such as to permit a 
resumption of the rise, or whether funda- 
mental changes are occurring which may 
call a halt in general business recovery or 
bring about a noticeable slowing down of 
improvement. 

There are three developments that fun- 
damentally affect American business and 
finance that should be closely watched. 
One is the threatening situation in Europe, 
where first the warlike manifestations of 
the Turks and then the crumbling of dan- 
gerously inflated currencies have stirred 
misgivings. The second is the traffic con- 
gestion at home which is causing increas- 
ing alarm among industrial leaders. And 
the third—heightened by the tidal sweep on 
election day—is the growing popularity of 
the soldiers’ bonus and the demand for 
radical taxation measures. In any one of 
these there is cause for caution in specu- 
lative commitments. 

With regard to the Near Eastern situa- 
tion it was recently pointed out here that 
“a hastily patched up disaffection often 
leads to more serious difficulties later.” If 
open warfare does not break out, some 
good will come of the affair through the 
sobering influence exerted upon France by 
her misalliance with the Turks. Undoubt- 
edly, world opinion has backed England 
against the Turks; and France, realizing 
her error, in a spirit of contriteness may 
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consen " . 
Allied accord. Already there is something 


in the European cables to suggest this. 
Regarding the other cause for concern over 
Europe, it may only be said that from the 
serious consequences of their acts there 
would seem to be no escape for the infla- 
tionists. While the effect upon our own 
finances, commerce, and industries of the 
inevitable collapse in Germany is prob- 
lematical, it is likely to be impressed 
chiefly upon sentiment. 

The shortage of freight cars on Ameri- 
can railroads amounted to nearly 180,000, a 
new high record, according to the latest 
report of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. Against this there may be set the 
latest statement of weekly car loadings, 
showing fully 1,014,480 cars, or the largest 
total in the history of the railroads, with 
the exception of the second week in Octo- 
ber, 1920. 


It is perhaps significant that six states 
adopted the soldiers’ bonus at the recent 
elections. At least Wall Street so regarded 
it, and the changed complexion of Con- 
gress gave rise to the fear that, if a bonus 
bill is finally to be passed over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, the national Treasury will be 
enabled to make such payments through the 
proceeds of taxes obnoxious to our cor- 
porations. Should a tax aimed at surpluses 
—which in most cases exist only on paper— 
be strongly advocated at Washington, the 
effect would almost certainly be depressing 
stockmarketwise. 


Take Profits in Industrials 


The indices of general business continue 
favorable. Steel output is at the best rate 
in two years; bank clearings are the best 
since December, 1920; railroad orders for 
trackage, cars, and repairs are running 
at a record rate; cotton prices have risen 
to new high levels for the year and grain 
prices have held firm. “The movement, 
however,” according to Dun’s Review, “is 
marked by irregularities and contrasts, and 
the recent feverish activity in buying in 
some quarters has not been maintained.” 


In the stock market it still appears to be 
the part of wisdom to exercise caution 
with regard to new commitments and to 
take profits in industrial shares which have 
scored wide advances in the past fourteen 
months, or at least to protect paper profits 
with stop-loss orders close to the market. 

With cotton at a new high, such railroad 
shares as Southern Railway common and 
preferred, and St. Louis & Southwestern 
common and preferred look very attractive. 
The monthly business review of the Atlanta 
Reserve bank states that in September, for 
the first time since February, 1921, reports 
by department stores in that district showed 
an aggregate volume of sales larger than 
those of the corresponding month a year 
ago. Business throughout the South is 
bound to improve with the rising price of 
cotton. Other attractive rails include such 
issues as Southern Pacific, New York Cen- 
traly, Chesapeake & Ohio, Atchison, and 
Reading. 

In view of the turn-about in the grain, 
rubber, and leather markets, it seems well 
to give attention to such stocks as will 
benefit by these movements. For instance, 
the grain movement should help Sears- 
Roebuck and such fertilizers as American 
Agricultural Chemical and International 
Agricultural, and even Virginia Carolina 
Chemical. If the turn has come in rubber, 


it will be favorable for U. S. Rubber, and 
rising prices should aid Central Leather. 
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A Cotton Shipment 
and 
Banking Service 


NE of our customers 

in the South recently 
had demonstrated to him 
the value of a banking con- 
nection through which he 
could obtain adequate credit 
and service. 


He had made a shipment of 
cotton to a Liverpool firm. 
On its arrival, a certain pro- 
portion was not accepted by 
the consignee. Its disposi- 
tion now became a problem 
to the exporter. 


Through our New York 
Office we extended the ship- 
per credit with which to re- 
pay the British firm for the 
unaccepted cotton. Through 


our Liverpool Office we ar- 
ranged sale of the cotton on 
a basis satisfactory to our 
customer, and attended to 
the collection of the pro- 
ceeds for him. 


This Company finances a 
large volume of American 
It has de- 


veloped a service which is of 


cotton exports. 


genuine value, not only in 
routine matters, but in such 
emergencies as the forego- . 
ing, which are inevitable 

from time to time. 


Similarly, manufacturers 
and merchants in practically 
every line find our service 
an asset in their business. 


Every requirement of your business, in harmony 
with sound banking practice, can be met by this 


Company. 
needs with us. 


NEW YORK LONDON 


LIVERPOOL 


HAVRE 


We invite you to discuss your banking 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


ANTWERP 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
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Louisville Gas 


& Electric Co. 


represents a 


Gas Business 
Established 1838 


and an 


Electric Bus:ness 
Established 1885 


We suggest for invest- 
ment the First and Re- 
funding Mortgage 20- 
year 5% Gold Bonds of 
this Company, due 1952. 
They are well secured by 
mortgage on all the prop- 
erty of the Company and 
by pledge of securities of 
subsidiaries. 


Net earnings over 2% 
times mortgage bond in- 
terest charges. 


Price 911 and interest 
Yielding about 5.6% 


Circular on request 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Bcston 
Buffalo Minneapolis Pittsburgh Scranton 


























Cities Service Co. 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


—_—_— 


Present Yield over 81% 


The constantly improving 
financial position of Cities 
Service Company is shown 
by a comparison of net 
earnings for the last three 
months—July, August and 
September, 1922, amounting 
to $2,974,502 — with corre- 
sponding months in 1921, 
when net earnings totaled 
$2,023,485, an increase of 
more than 45%. 


Preferred dividends were 
earned 2.40 times during the 
= ended September 30, 


Send for Circular P-16 


SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


Hen erty 
& Company 


60 Wall Street New York 
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The Weak Sisters 


Eo TWO GROUPS of stocks that 
have proved most disappointing in 
the bull market of 1922 are the fertilizer 
and the rubber and tire issues. The fer- 
lizer concerns, their funds tied up in 
farmers’ notes, have had to borrow 
heavily and expensively in order to keep 
going a rather unprofitable business. 
The rubber and tire companies have had 
further trouble with material prices; 
there was a time this year when rubber 
hit the bumps harder than ever. And 
then there has been a long spell of 
strenuous competition among tire manu- 
facturers. The following tabulation, 
showing the high and low points of the 
year and the present prices of three fer- 
tilizer and three rubber stocks, tells the 
story of sluggish recovery: 


High Low 
American Agric. Chem.. 42% 2934 32 
Internat. Agric. Chem... 48% 31 32 


Va.-Caroline Chem...... 36% 2454 26 
Kelly-Springfield........ 53%, 34% 41 
Lee Rubber & Tire..... 35144 243%, 26 


i Ae |! rere 671% H 

It will be noted that most of these 
stocks are close.to their low levels of 
1922, and that none of them has had a 
sensational advance. It may be taken 
for’ granted that the position of these 
stocks is now unfavorable—otherwise 
they would not be selling at current low 
prices. The question that it may be 
profitable to consider is whether the 
fertilizer and rubber companies will be 
in a better or worse position six months 
or a year from now. It seems most 
reasonable to believe that their busi- 
ness will improve, rather than grow 
worse, and, therefore, it seems likely 
that the stocks will be selling at higher 
prices six months or a year from now. 


“Silica- Jellyfish” 


Davison Chemical has been one oi the 
most profitable of the dark horses of 
1922, at least so far as its trainers are 
concerned. It has run a fast race when 
a fast race was wanted, and it has been 
“pulled” when the money was on the 
other side. And those who lost the 
money were the unfortunate ones who 
believed the “silica-jellyfish” stories. In 
plain language, the speculative history 
of Davison Chemical has been nothing 
for the Stock Exchange to be proud of. 


A Candy Merger? 


There is talk of a consolidation of 
Loft, Inc., and United Retail Candy 
Stores, the latter one of the numerous 
Whelan offshoots. The United Retail 
Candy Stores have never come up to 
expectations in the matter of sales or 
earnings, while Loft, Inc., has been 
slowly but surely rolling up a larger 
sales volume year by year. Loft, Inc., 
has one of the most modern candy fac- 
tories in the United States recently built 
out of earnings, and with its old-estab- 
lished reputation for quality and cus- 
tomer satisfaction, it is facing a most 
promising future. Undoubtedly, there 
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will be many stockholders who 
rather see Loft and “Happiness” take 


would 


their own separate courses. But, if it 
comes to a merger and there is an 
equitable arrangement, Loft stock should 
be trump in the deal. 


Mack Trucks’ Earnings 


Mack Trucks earned $3.25 a share on 
the 283,108 shares of common stock in the 
quarter ended Sept. 30. Net profits were 
$1,205,738, against only $12,633 in the Sep- 
tember quarter of 1921. For the first 
nine months of the year earnings, after 
preferred dividends, have been equal to 
$6.79 a share on Mack Trucks common. 
If the final quarter of the year approxi- 
mates the third quarter, the common 
stock will end the year with earnings of 
$10 a share. In this record there is 
justification for the statement made here 
in 1921 that Mack Trucks common was 
one of the most promising of the truck 
stocks. And there is more to be said. 
Improvement in the motor truck indus- 
try usually follows in the wake of gen- 
eral busines recovery. Therefore, there 
would seem to be prospects of consider- 
able further gains in Mack Trucks’ 
profits, because it is everywhere as- 
sumed that the recovery in gereral 
business is still in its early stages. Mack 
Trucks looks like an excellent stock to 
buy on reactions during the current 
market unsettlement with the idea of 
holding for considerably higher prices 
before the end of next year. 


Realty Pays Again 


After being off the dividend list since 
Feb. 1, 1915, U. S. Realty & Impiove- 
ment has resumed dividends on _ its 
$16,162,800 capital stock at the rate of 6 
per cent. annually. And, in order to pay 
off some $8,000,000 of debenture bonds 
maturing July 1, 1924, it is proposed to 
issue 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock to which stockholders will be 
given the right to subscribe at par in the 
ratio of one share of preferred for every 
two shares of common. Thus are those 
who wait patiently rewarded. 


“Cotton Belt” 


St. Louis Southwestern, the “Cotton 
Belt” line, is building up a remarkably 
consistent record of earnings. Many 
traders, remembering previous flare-ups 
when the unwary have been left high 
and dry, have fought shy of “S S” com- 
mon. In 1901 it sold at 39%4, and in 1908 
it was back to 10; in 1912 it sold at 403, 
and in 1915 it got down to 11; in 1917 it 
reached a high of 32, and in 1919 it de- 
clined to 107%. On acount of its big 
funded debt, not much falling off in 
revenues is required to leave the com- 
mon stock with no share whatever in 
earnings. But, on the other hand, a 
stabilized earning power would mean 
much for a common stock issue of only 
163,561 shares. That St. Louis So.th- 
western is headed in the right direction 
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hown by the fact that for the last 


three years earnings have been between 
$8 and $9 a common share. The preferred 
which is a 5 per cent. non-cumulative 
stock, has paid no dividends since early 
in 1914, but it is now stated in well-in- 
formed quarters that payments are like- 
ly to be resumed at the full rate in Janu- 
ary, 1923. With the common arouzd 33 
and the preferred around 56, one share 
of each may now be bought for $89; so 
that, if the preferred dividend is re- 
sumed, a combined speclation in these 
shares would return 5.6 per cent. while 
the holder awaits the logical apprecia- 
tion in market values that. cannot be 
long delayed. 


Asphalt Tumbles 


General Asphalt is a stock with great 
potentialities, but these potentialities ap- 
pear to be moving only very slowly 
toward realization. Being aware of this 
and knowing that many well-intending 
speculators lose hope in the early stages 
of a long-pull venture, the bears recently 
made a target of this more or less mys- 
tery issue. Earnings are reported to be 
none too good, but that has been known 
for a long time. In some circles it. is 
rumored that interests seeking control 
have not been averse to a weak market 
for the stock. In this connection, the 
International Petroleum Company, 
which is controlled by Imperial Oil of 
Canada, which, in turn, is controlled by 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, is men- 
tioned. Those who have bought General 
Asphalt to hold for a long-pull, believing 
in the great possibilities of its oil land 
holdings in Central and South America, 
should not change their minds because 
the stock displays temporary weakness. 


Stop, Look, Listen! 


When, after fourteen months on rising 
prices, the market makes a nose-dive, 
give it time to level off again. 


Farm Buying Improves 


The rise in grain prices and their per- 
sistent strength in the face of heavy 
movements to market have undoubted- 
ly improved the prospects of those con- 
cerns who regard the farmer as their 
best customer. The mail-order houses 
have been first to reflect in their earn- 
ings statements—or rather in their sales 
figures, for their profits are still small— 
the increased buying of the farmer. 
Sales of Sears, Roebuck & Co. for Octo- 
ber totaled $19,933,164, which is 14.7 per 
cent. more than for the corresponding 
month of last year, and exceeds by 
$4,000,000 the sales of the best previous 
month this year. Montgomery Ward 
& Co.'s October sales were $10,288,916, 
compared with $7,604,031 in October, 
1921, an increase of 35.31 per cent. Even 
at current prices, nearly 30 points above 
the low level of the year, Sears-Roebuck 
looks like a good long-pull speculation, 
basing one’s calculations on the ultimate 
recovery of the mail-order business to 
the old-time volume of sales and profits. 
Montgomery Ward stock was so lib- 
erally watered during the Duke-Whelan 
r¢ gime that it is hardly worth consider- 
ing, though it probably will move up and 
down along with Sears-Roebuck. 
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EVER in the history of industrial enterprise was there 
a time when careful management and sound judgment 
were so vital as they are today. Failure after failure 
has been recorded in the daily press—many of the country’s 
largest and supposedly sound concerns going down to defeat 


at the very dawn of prosperity. Post-war conditions? Per- 
haps. Undue inflation? Possibly. Financial difficulties? 
Frequently. Poor management? Undoubtedly! 


The obvious answer may be found in any one or all of these. 
Other reasons may have been responsible in whole or part. 
But no matter what the cause, the effect was—Disaster. Yet 
there was one thing that could have prevented these business 
tragedies—one factor that can save YOUR business if it is 
slipping from your.grasp. That is UNDERSTANDING. 

Don’t be too sure you understand YOUR business. Very 
few of us do until that knowledge has been forced upon us by 
bitter experience. What YOU need is facts—facts that give 
a definite understanding of your problems, be they manage- 
ment, production, marketing or financial. No matter what 
they are you must disclose them. Turn the spotlight on your 
business and look into the dark corners. Then you'll have 
found the fundamental solution—and the key to progress. 

AN AVRAM REPORT makes that solution possible. It 
not only gives you a true picture of the mechanism of your 
business, but turns the mystery of that mechanism into a 
simple, workable formula for operation along lines that are 
sound, progressive and PROFITABLE. It lays down a con- 
structive program based on a study of your product and mar- 
ket. It discovers the weak spots and shows how to strengthen 
them ; it presents facts as they are—good or bad—and does it 
in a clear, concise, understandable manner. 

AN AVRAM REPORT is vital, but AVRAM RECOM- 
MENDATIONS are invaluable. For it is on these the future 
of your business depends. Avram recommendations cover 
product, design, manufacturing, competition, personnel, adver- 
tising, sales, markets, costs, inventories and credits. Avram 
service is personal, practical, confidential and REASONABLE. 
Between the nominal fee that makes this service available and 
the actual dollars and cents results that come through utiliza- 
tion of that service, there is an opportunity no sound-thinking 
executive will ignore. 

The Story of Avram Service is told in a timely 


booklet, ‘‘Scitence in Industry’’, 26 pages of 
vital information and yours for the asking. 


“-H‘AVRAWMW’ &8-COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Management and Industrial Engineers 


360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WeE are prepared to 
buy, sell and quote, 
and to furnish full in- 
formation regarding the 
various Standard Oil 
Securities. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad 8t. New Yerk 














Is 10% Too High? 


High ylelds are usually considered 


hazardous. Exceptions are securities 
of banks and other institutions dealing 
in money, which pay substantial re- 
turns, yet are well rated. 


You May Obtain 
About 10% 


By purchasing 6% Gold Debenture 
Bonds with Bonus of Profit Sharing 
Certificates issued by Largest Finance 
Corporation of its kind operating 43 of- 
fices in principal cities lending money 
under state supervision, 


These securities have paid 11% on par 
for the Past GY Years even during 
severe depression—a strong recommen- 
dation of dependability. Business has 
grown every year for past eight years. 
Earnings about double interest charges. 
Bonds are first claim on entire assets 
of corporation. 


$5500 YIELDS $550 ANNUALLY 
$1100 YIELDS $110 ANNUALLY 
$550 YIELDS $55 ANNUALLY 
$110 YIELDS $11 ANNUALLY 

If you are interested in increasing your 


tncome, why not investigate carefully 
without obligation? Use coupon below. 


Clarence Hodson s [h 


ewe ESTABLISHED 1893 =— INC 
PECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York, 


Bend me Descriptive Circular B-16. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Potentialities of Hydro-Electric Industry Lend 
Attractiveness to Its Securities 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


Awa of 25 per cent. in iron 

and steel production in September, 
a heavy falling off in railroad ecarn- 
ings, and a general halt to the industrial 
recovery all on account of the strike by 
coal miners emphasizes just what an im- 
portant role fuel plays in the everyday 
life of the country. Obviously a solu- 
tion must be found to a problem where 
the cessation of operations by one group 
of labor can so seriously interfere with 
the earning power of the entire nation. 
Moreover, the supply of coal is not in- 
exhaustible and while there is not yet 


try and are all virtually without coal, 
The reason for the slow water power 
development is the high initial cost to. 
gether with the fact that, unt:! the 
present, coal and oil have been easily 
available. : 

A few of the more important hydro- 
electric power corporations are conxsid- 
ered here. Several of these are not 
exclusively hydro-electric, but the pre. 
ponderance of electric generation js 
hydro-electric. The securities of these 
companies have futures which are 
worthy of attention. The next few 








HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


Great Western Power, preferred 
Mississippi River Power, preferred 
Montana Power, common 

Niagara Falls Power, preferred 
Shawinigan Water & Power 
Southern California Edison, common 


BUYING SUGGESTIONS 
Divi- Price Yield 
About % 

98 715 
85 705 
70 4.30 
107 6.50 
113 6.20 
106 7.60 
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any occasion to be alarmed over fail- 
ing resources it is not too soon to begin 
conserving for industries in whic’: this 
natural product is absolutely essential. 
The more important consideraticn is 
the substitution of a dependable and 
cheaper source of energy. This is found 
in water power. 

Developed water power in the United 
States is given by the United Siates 
Geological Survey at slightly under 
8,000,000 HP., the compilation including 
plants of 100 HP or higher. Oz this 
figure about 85 per cent. is represented 
by the public utility industry. Esti- 
mates of undeveloped water power, 
place the total at 50,000,000 HP, but by 
making provision for storage the re- 
sources can be increased to 100,000,000 
or 200,000,000 HP. This power con- 
verted into electrical energy is capable 
of turning every industrial wheei and 
illuminating every street and building 
in the United States. Developmert of 
the 50,000,000 readily available horse- 
power would be equivalent to saving 
about 275,000,000 tons of coal per an- 
num. In addition to the actual saving 
of coal, there would be a tremendous 
saving in labor and railroad freight car 
capacity. Our annual consumption of 
coal requires the labor of 1,500,000 men 
and the use of over 1,000,000 freight 
cars and 40,000 locomotives. Electrifi- 
cation of the steam railroads would 
save approximately 20 per cent. oi the 
present coal consumption. 

Another factor which is certain to be 
of prime importance in bringing about 
hydro-electric development is the im- 
partial distribution of the resources. 
Regions distant from the source of coal 
are well supplied with water power. 
New England, the Southwest, and the 
Pacific slope embrace about one-half 
the water power resources of the coun- 


years are certain to see marked devel- 
opment in this field with the hyéro- 
electric industry working into one of 
the most important in the country. Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric is a large unit which 
is not included in this list, but which 
was recently discussed here. 

The Great Western Power Company 
of California, which controls the Cali- 
fornia Electric Generating Company, op- 
erates two. principal hydro-electric 
plants, the Big Bend station having an 
installed capacity of 87,000 HP, and the 
Caribou station 64,000 HP. The lti- 
mate capacity of the ‘latter station is 
192,000 HP, which may be obtained by 
duplicating the water supply tunnels. 
The main point is that the water re- 
sources are considerably in excess of 
present requirements, and the work of 
constructing a dam and impounding the 
water is completed. 165,000-volt 1:nes 
transmit the power 200 miles to San 
Francisco. The preferred dividend 
requirement has been earned about three 
times over on the average for the last 
five years. 

The Montana Power Company his de- 
veloped 282,010 HP of hydro-electric 
plants and has an additional und, vel- 
oped site of 162,400 HP. Under a 99- 
year contract with the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway, the 
company furnishes 26,600 HP, and the 
railway has an additional option . to 
40,000 HP. The company also has a 
contract with the Anaconda Coyper 
Mining Company for 40,000 HP. The 
yield on the common stock is low at 
present, which indicates possibilities of 
a dividend increase. Resumption of op- 
erations in the mining industry will re- 
sult in a tremendous increase in the 
demand for power. Such resumption 
as has already taken place has res«i!ted 
in an increase of 80 per cent. in earn- 
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ings applicable to the common stock 
for the first nine months of 1922 over 
the corresponding period of 1921. 


In 1905, President Roosevelt signed a 
bill authorizing the construction of a 
dam in the Mississippi at Keokuk, and 
from the water impounded by this a 
farce part of the city of St. Louis is 
supplied with electrical energy. The 
Mississippi River Power Company dis- 
poses of its current at wholesale, ¢,000 
HP going to St. Louis, with small pro- 
portions to the Central Illinois Public 
Service Company, the North Missouri 
Licht & Power Company, Atlas Portiand 
Cement Company, and others, The pres- 
ent generating capacity of the 15 units 
is 150,000 HP and the sub-structure is 
completed for doubling the capacity. A 
striving example of the economy of 
hydro-electric generation is found Lere. 
[It is estimated that last year’s output 
by steam power would have required 
3.500 men for mining and transporta- 
tion of the necessary coal and for lant 

-operation, against the 225 actually em- 
ployed. 

The Niagara Falls Power Company 
owns two plants on the American side 
and one on the Canadian side of the 
Niagara River. The aggregate gener- 
ating installation amounts to about 
500,000 HP, but owing to present restric- 
tion on the use of water the output is 
limited to about 425.000 HP. However, 
by a special Federal license, 299,000 
additional horsepower will be developed, 
construction work at a cost of over 
$11,000,000 now being under way. 


Power from the Colorado 


The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company has a developed generating 
capacity of 333,700 HP and has a total 
ultimate capacity of 643,700 HP. The 
water power sites are on the St. Mau- 
rice River about equidistant trom 
Montreal and Quebec. Practically all 
of the large cities in the Province of 
Quebec are served. The company has 
interest in a number of concerns in- 
cluding Montreal Lighting & Power, 
Continental Heat & Light Company, The 
Canadian Carbide, Three Rivers Trac- 
tion Company, etc. For the last six 
years earnings applicable to the capita! 
stock have ranged from a low of 8.63 
per cent. to a high of 9.05 per cent. 

The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany has developed a generating ca- 
pacity of 376,700 HP, but this is com- 
paratively insignificant when viewed in 
the light of future possibilities. The 
company is contemplating developing 
the water power resources of the 
Colorado river, the potential energy of 
which is estimated at approximately 
4,350,090 HP. The project will cost close 
to $800,000000, or twice that of the 
Panama Canal, and will, of course, take 
many years to accomplish. Meanwhile 
other wor is being carried out, the 
construction budget for 1922 being 
$22,534,000. The fact that large sums 
are tied up which are not yet produc- 
tive narrows the margin of safety for 
the common dividend. -The present rate 
is being covered at this time, however, 
and because new capital will be needed 
from time to time it is likely that pay- 
ments will be maintained. 














Aurora, Erie County, New York 


Elbert 
Hubbard’s 


Message to 


Garcia 


The most stimulating piece 
of business literature 
ever written 
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Over forty million copies of “The Message” were printed 
during Elbert Hubbard’s life time. During the World War 
three of the Allied Governments distributed it to the soldiers 
in the trenches. A copy of this dynamic preachment is yours 
for the asking. Just clip the coupon and mail to us today. 


As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the Immortals. 
One of the ablest writers in America, Ed Howe, called him “the brightest 
man in the writing game.” 


Few businessmen have left institutions that reflect as much credit 
upon their founder, and yet the Roycroft Shops were launched primarily 
to demonstrate his philosophy that “Art is merely the expression of a 
man’s joy in his work.” 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared 
before as many audiences in the course of a year as this businessman 
and writer. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his great work? 
It is no secret_at East Aurora. It was derived from his own little pilgrimages to the 
haunts of the Great. 


Fourteen Years were consumed in the writing of the work that ranks to-day as 
Elbert Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 the series of “Little Journeys to the Homes of 
the Great”? was begun, and once a month for fourteen years, without a break, one of 
these little pilgrimages was given to the world. 

These little gems have been accepted as classics and will live. In all there are 
one hundred and eighty-two “Little Journeys” that take us to the homes of the men 
and women who transformed the thought of their time, changed the course of empire 
and marked the destiny of civilization. Through him, the ideas, the deeds, the 
achievements of these immortals have been given to the living present and will be 
sent echoing down the centuries. 


Following Hubbard’s tragic death on the “Lusitania” in 1915, announcement was 
made from East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine would be discontinued. Nubbard 
had gone on a long journey and might need his “Philistine.” Besides, who was to take 
up his pen? It was also a beautiful tribute to the father from the son. 

The same spirit of devotion has prompted the Roycrofters to issue their memorial 
edition of “Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great.” In no other way could they 
so fittingly perpetuate the memory of the founder of their institution as to liberate 
the influence that was such an important factor in moulding the career of his genius, 





Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and 
Free Little Journey Booklet 


A limited number of the Memorial sets will be distributed at a very special price, 
so low in fact, that we cannot publish the price broadcast. To do so might possibly 
interfere with the future sale of the edition. Therefore we will name this introductory 
price only by letter to those sending in the following coupon. 








THE ROYCROFT SHOPS, 
East Aurora, N. Y.: 


I shall be pleased to receive without obligation 
on my part, a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s “Message 
to Garcia” and further information about The 
Roycrofters’ Memorial Edition of Little Journeys 
to the Homes of the Great. ; 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Market Position Strengthened by Technical Reaction— 
Money Rates Are Now Stabilized 

















There’s Money 
In Thrift Rol Bex Te 


if you go about it the right way. sis | \Wanthly Price\konge of #0 Bi 

Just saving is easy—anybody can 25|Keilroedr 

do that. The important thing is Ladurbriatr 
o that. e ’ p & Pablic Utilities 

what your savings do for you. 

By the Herkins Partial Payment 

Plan your savings commence 

adding to your income from the 7: Pace “2 ee — 

day you start. | | 


























And your money is invested in / wae | wi egg galt " 
high-grade bonds, listed on the | | . | | 

New York Stock Exchange or , | jit 

of equal quality. That means 
safety and a cash market at any T= list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 
time. ; below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 
investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
Make your own choice from our comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 
current list of these sound in- mendations. The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the 
vestments and you will own a bond houses he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


real income-paying bond before | Government Bonds 
you realize it. 1920 1921 Now Yield 
” . m High Low High Low About % 
Invest While You Save — Liberty 3%s* June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 100.50 3.49 
; Liberty 2nd 4%s*. .Nov. 15,1942 92.86 81.10 97.80 985.30 98.76 4.34 
Send for li d booklet ex- berty 4 , 
pea 0 ae ae LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15,1928 95.00 ‘85.00 9830  x88.00 9892 4.48 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s....Oct. 15,1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 9892 4.34 
LCD Treasury 4%4s* Oct. 15, 1952 statete senate Susie .... 99,90 4.27 











Herkins & Company Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


Bonds for Investment Price Yield 
Maturity About % 

Sees, Sea Toe City of Bergen &s 1945 109 7.20 
U. K. of G. B. & I. 5%s 1937 102 — 5.30 
New York City 4%s* 1957 105 4.22 
City of Minneapolis 4%4s* 1952 is 4.20 
State of Oregon 4%s* 1947 en 4.25 
Dominion of Canada 5s 1931 991% 5.10 





























Public 


High Grade 
Price Yield 


Utilit sa : 
y Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s* 1995 4.55 


Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s* 1952 4.80 
Chicago & Northwestern Gen. 3%4s* 1987 4.70 


Securities N. Y. Central L. S. 1st 334s* 1997 


Pennsylvania Gen. 5s* 1968 
Southern Pacific 4s* ' 1955 


i counsel. and recom- 1947 

mendations to investors Second Grade 

are based on many years’ ex- ; 

perience in the financing and ; Maturity 
“14 . *7° Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%s* 1933 

upbuilding of public utility Chesapeake & Ohio 5 1946 

properties. Colorado & Southern 1st 4s 1929 


Intimate and successful as- a 


sociation with these industries 1962 


over a long period affords an . om 
authoritative equipment for Public Utility Bonds 
Maturity 
1929 


the broad service which we 
render. 


She 1956 
A new edition of our Book- 1947 


let-—“Scope and Service,’ is 1943 
of value to those interested in L 1941 
utility securities. 1944 


Industrial Bonds 


Maturity About 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s 1947 9314 


CD Bethlehem Steel Ext. 1926 991% 
H. M. Byllesby and Co. D Chile Copper Col. Tr. 6s 1932 97 
208 So. La Salle Street, Chicago CD General Electric Deb. 6s 1940 105 
NEW YORK BOSTON CD 1947 89 
111 Broadway 14 State St. D 1931 10714 
i. Pita C = $100, D = $500. M = $1.000. *Legal Investment in New 
ate. 


Ask for Booklet BJ-108 
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Investment Issues Can Now 
Be Purchased on Much 
More Stable Basis 
By R. V. Sykes 


'1{E bond market is showing a con- 

T siderable tendency to revive. The 
sharp reaction early in November was 
largely a technical one, being the result 
>f an over-bought condition. The moderate 
upturn in interest rates and the break in 
the stock market coming at the same time 
were bound to be disquieting to the bond 
market. It is highly desirable that the 
weakened position of the bond market be 
corrected not only for the sake of bond 
dealers but investors as well. Investment 
securities can now be purchased on a much 
more stable basis. Yields are again ad- 
justed to current interest rates and abrupt 
shifting of funds from the investment into 
the commercial loan market and back again 
is not called for. 

Money rates are apparently stabilized at 
present levels and judging by Federal Re- 
serve statements of discounts and deposits 
the peak of the season’s demand has been 
reached and passed. It is not likely, there- 
fore, that any further upturn in money 
rates will come for the time being. As 
a matter of fact, December is likely to 
see some easing in the demand for credit 
and a reaction in rates would not be 
surprising.” Investment bond dealers are 
looking forward to a considerably better 
market for new issues after the turn of 
the year. High grade bonds already out- 
standing should hold their present level 
and may work slightly higher a little later 
on. Speculative bonds, especially those in 
the railroad and public utility groups, are 
still cheap for the long pull. 

Among the recent new bond offerings 
of principal importance were the follow- 
ing: 

Louisville Gas & Electric First & 
Refunding “A” 5s, 1952—This issue 
for $18,805,000 was sold on a basis to 
yield 5.60 per cent. The bonds are secured 
by a first mortgage on the entire property 
of the company subject to a prior lien 
of $1,195,000 and by pledge of bonds and 
stocks of affiliated companies. This con- 
cern owns and operates the entire electric 
light, power, and natural and artificial gas 
system serving Louisville, Kentucky, and 
adjacent communities. Proceeds are to be 
used for refunding and working capital 
purposes. Interest charges at the present 
time are being earned about two and one- 
half times over and the bonds offer an 
attractive long-term investment. 


Republic of Chile, 20-year 7s, 1942— 
The amount of the present loan to Chile 
is $18,000,000 and is being offered at 96%. 
An annual sinking fund provides for pur- 
chase and retirement of 2 per cent. of the 
amount of bonds outstanding. State 
owned properties alone are valued at about 
1% times the entire national debt, while 
the national wealth is equivalent to more 
than twelve times the total indebtedness. 
The bonds offer a_ high-yield, foreign 
government investment. 


Standard Textile Products Company 
First 614s, 1942—Amount of the issue 
$6,000,000; price, par and interest. Se- 
sured by first mortgage upon all real es- 
tate carried at over $3,218 for each $1,- 
(00 bond. Interest charges earned about 
414 times on the average for the last 
four years and nine months before de- 
preciation and inventory adjustment. 















In Which Direction Will 
the Market Move Next? 


As we go to press, the Stock Market has taken a sudden turn. 
There is a complete reversal from the upward direction—a com- 
plete change in technical positions,—yet no impairment in funda- 
mental values. 


Evidently the first stage of a bull market is over. What will the 
market do next? Will it move downward in violent fluctuations, 
will it lay dormant, or will there be a sudden upward trend? 
What will your securities do? The answer is of extremely 
vital importance to you. 


Shall you hold or switch? Shall you buy or sell? Which are 
the opportunities for you, as an individual investor from the 
viewpoint of your individual and personal problems? Do you 
know the intrinsic values, the speculative possibilities of your 
securities ? 

You may have a certain sum available for investment. You 
do not know exactly which group of securities you should select. 
You may want income without regard to speculative possibilities ; 
or temporary income with probable appreciation of capital; or 
you may not care for income and are interested simply in the 
speculative upturn. Which securities will be most profitable to 
you as an individual? 

Our experts—skilled, trained and judicious,— have helped hun- 
dreds of investors to materially improve their positions, safe- 
guard their funds and increase the return on the capital invested. 
They will analyze your securities and problems from every 
angle and will render their OPINION REPORTS! 


These Opinion Reports are not standardized, printed bulletins 
but personal, confidential letters made up in accordance with 
your individual desires and requirements. They are complete 
and authoritative. They contain as much advice, information 
and recommendations as you may require to increase your profits 
and to put you into better securities. 


Know at all times what position you should hold in your secur- 
ities. Send for OPINION REPORTS TO-DAY! 


Scale of Charges for “Opinion Reports” 

“Opinion Reports” on all stocks or Bonds listed on New York 
Stock Exchange or Curb Market—$4 for one security; $10 for 
three securities. 

“Opinion Reports” on all unlisted stocks—$6 for each stock. 
Recommendations of stocks and bonds to purchase, with ful] 
“Opinion Report” on each recommendation—$4 for one; $10 
for three; $25 for eight. 


Use coupon, if you like, or write us a letter. All infor- 
mation is held in strictest confidence. 











>MAIL THIS COUPON 





FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Find enclosed my check for $ ................ , for which send me “Opinion 
Reports” as follows: 


Price Paid (if now held) 


COCO SHEE EEE EHH SEOO ESSE SEE ES ES EEE ESE EH EEE EE HEED HEHEHE EOEEE EEE EEEE EEE EEEESEE EE up COE EOE OOS EESEEES 
POPP O SHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE ESO SE SESE EEE EEE EES EEE EEEE EE EEE OEHE SESE SOSH EEE EE SEEE SEES OSS OE OOS SEES EEE® 


FPP MeSH EHH SEES EEEEEES OEE EH EEE EEE EEEE EEE EE EEEE EES EEE EEE E EEE EEE EEE EE EEO EOE EEE EE SESE OSES EE EESS 


SOAP O meee eee OEE OEE HEHEHE EEE SHEE ESEEESESEEEEE HSE EEE EEE EES ESOS SEEDED SEES SOS EOE EEEe 


SOPH H HHH e HEHEHE EEE HEE EE EOS EE OSES EEE EE EE HEE EEEEE HEE EEE EEE EHH EEEEEES EE OE EE EEE EEEES esses 


F.-11-25-22 
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CARDEN, GREEN & CO. 





Listed and Unlisted 
Bonds and Stocks 


In All Important Markets 





Our November Market Let‘er 
includes timely articles on 
Coca-Cola 
Chili Copper 
Western Union 
Pacific Gas & Elec. 
Philadelphia Co. 
Illinois Central 
Northern Pacific 
Norfolk & Western 
Pennsylvania Ry. 
Cotton & Wheat 


A copy will be sent 
upon request for FM. 


Carden, Green & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchanye 
Chicayo Board of Trade 


43 Exchange PI., N. Y. C. 











Telephone - Hanover 0607 

















Temple University 
Philadelphia 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 


“You can earn your own degree. 
Begin now. Do not wait until 
you have accumulated money in 
advance to pay for four years of 
study. You can earn your own 
way through by the Temple Uni- 
versity plan. 


Morning courses—from 8 a. m. 
to 12 m.—are arranged for stu- 
dents who are working. The en- 
tire afternoon may be devoted to 
earning money and the evening 
for proper preparation and study. 


The new term begins February 
5, 1923. Only a limited number 
of students can be admitted. The 
Industrial Service Bureau assists 
students to part-time positions. 
With $100 cash you are ready to 
begin your course. Make your 
earning of a degree a business 
proposition. Hundreds are earn- 
ing their way through the School 
of Commerce courses. 


Apply at once for 
Bulletin F. 
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DIGEST of 
CORPORATIO 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Net 
income for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 was $232,784, not including 


extraordinary income of $495,000 for 
fire loss. This compares with a aeficit 
of $757,858 for the same period in 1921. 

American Railway Express Co.—An- 
nounced that application had _ been 
made to the I. C. C. for an increase in 
rates for itself and on behalf uf the 
railroads over whose lines it opezates. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Directors of the American Smelters Se- 
curities Company will meet shortly to 
pass upon its dissolution. 


American Steel Foundries—Declared a 
dividend of 18 per cent. on the common 
stock, payable in common stock (par 
$33 1-3), on December 30, to stock of 
record December 9. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Net operat- 
income for the first nine months of 
1922 totaled $20,377,031, compared with 
$18,758,903 for the same period in 1921. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Revorted 
that for the first ten months of i922 
boo‘ings totaled $53,135,806, an increase 
of $27,464,504, or 107 per cent., over $25,- 
671,302 boo'ed in the corresponding 
period of 1921. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co—Net in- 
come for the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30 amounted to $772,186, against 
$702,362 for the same period in 1921. 

Chalmers Motor Corp.—Has_ been 
placed in the hands of a receiver on 
application of the Fisk Rubber Co. It 
is understood this action follows the 
general plan of liquidating Chalmers and 
merger with Maxwell. Business will be 
carried on as usual. 

Coca-Cola Co.—For nine months end- 
ed September 30, earnings were $21.32 
a common share, compared with $5.34 
for the same period in 1921. 

Columbia Graphophone Factories Corp. 
—Announced that for the second time 
suit has been instituted in the Circuit 
Court for an injunction to restrain this 
company from issuing additional bonds 
and additional preferred stock to pay 
alleged excess costs of its plants in 
Baltimore, Md., and Toronto, Can. 

Commonwealth Power, Ry. & Light 
Co.—Balance after preferred dividends 
for the nine months ended Sept2iuber 
30, was $2,060,362, against $1,515,252 for 
the same period in 1921. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Stoc*‘hold- 
ers approved the proposed increase in 
the capital stoc to 3,000,000 shares of no 
par, 1,500,000 of which would be ex- 
changed for present $10 par stock. All 
holders of common stock of this com- 
pany of $10 par value, must exchange 
same for new no-par common on or be- 
fore December 1, 1922, at the Security 
Trust Co., Detroit. 

Chile Copper Co.—August production 
totaled 13,141,000 pounds of copper, the 
largest production for any one month 
in the company’s history.. Production in 
July just fell short of 13,000,000 pounds. 
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Corn Products Refining Co.—Surpius 
after common dividends for the nine 
months ended September 30 amounted 
to $10.54 per common share, aginst 
$7.54 a share for the same period ip 
1921. 


General American Tank Car Corp— 
Acquired a 300-acre tract on the Mis. 
sissippi River, mear New Orleans, as site 
of a new plant for car repairs. Com- 
pany’s unfilled orders call for 15.000 
freight cars at a cost of about $20,000,000, 


General Motors Corp.—Sales for the 
year to December 31, 1922, with the !ast 
quarter estimated, are placed at 468,355 
cars and trucks, compared with 214,799 
actual sales for the year 1921. 


Great Western Power Co. of Cal.— 
Reports net income for the year ended 
September 30, after renewal and re- 
placement reserve, of $1,502,846, com- 
pared with $1,853,502 for the preavious 
year. 


Hercules Powder Co.—Stoc" holders ap- 
proved the proposed increase in capital 
from ‘$20,000,000 to $40,000,000, $20,- 
000,000 to be 7 per cent. preferred and 
$20,000,000 common, and directors de- 
clared a stock dividend of 100 per cent. 
on common stock, payable November 
25, to stock of record November 15. 


International Paper Co.—Announced a 
price of $75 a ton for newsprint ‘paper 
covering contracts for delivery during 
‘the first half of 1923—an increase of $5 
a ton over the first half of 1922. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Opened t-xelve 
new stores in 1922 and is plannins¢ to 
open four additional before the end of 
the year. 


Lima Locomotive Works, Inc.—De- 
clared an initial quarterly dividend of 
$1 a share on the new no-par common 
stock, payable December 1 to stork cf 
record November 15. The old $10) par 
common, which was exchanged on the 
basis of one share for two new no0-par 
shares, was on a $7 annual basis. 


Loew’s, Inc.—Earned $2.14 a share for 
the year ended August 31, compared 
with $1.70 a share for the previous year. 


Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co.—In- 
come account for the nine months ended 
September 30 shows a deficit of $3,748,- 
802, compared with a deficit of $3,933,731 
for the same period in 1921. 


National Enameling & Stamping Co.— 
Resumed payments on common stock 
by declaring a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 a share, payable December 1, to 
stoc of record November 10. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—Declared an 
extra dividend of $1 a share, in addi- 
tion to the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 on the common stoc, both 
payable December 19, to stock of record 
November 29. 

Owens Bottle Co—For the nine 
months ended September 30, reports 
earnings equal to $3.53 per common 
share ($25 par), compared with $1.42 a 
share for the same period in 1921. 
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Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.-For the nine months ended Sep- 
tem er 30, reports earnings, after divi- 
dencs, equal to $16.64 per common share. 

P:iladelphia Co.—Net earnings for 
the nine months ended September 30 
totaied $4,072,959, against $1,938,331 for 
the same period in 1921. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Report- 
ed that September passenger car sales 
showed 150 per cent. increase over last 
year and exceeded record August fig- 
urs. For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, reports a deficit of $376,961, 
compared with a deficit of $4,000,051 for 

‘the same period in 1921. 

Pierce Oil Corp—Judge O’Malley of 
Supreme Court granted application of 
pre erred stockholders to compel the 
corporation and its officers to forthwith 
call a meeting of peferred stockholders 
to elect a board of directors in place of 
the Pierce-Doherty-Parker interest that 
was put into office on October 2, upon 
proxies of common stockholders given 
in March, 1922. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Plant at 
East Chicago has been shut down for 
an indefinite period, due to lull in the 
demand for bar iron. 

Republic Ry. & Light Co.—Net income 
for the twelve months ended Septeinber 
30 totaled $563,761, compared with $272,- 
477 for the previous twelve months. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for the 
first ten months of 1922 totaled $141,- 
212,969, compared with $144,747,604 for 
the same period in 1921. 

Standard’ Oil ‘Company of Kansas— 
Declared an extra cash dividend of $3 
a share in addition to the quarterly 
dividend of the same amount. Both 
dividends are payable Dec. 15, to stock- 
holders of record Nov. 25. This is the 
first extra dividend paid by the com- 
pany this year. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J—A London 
dispatch to the “New York World,” said 
that by an agreement with the Shell- 
Anglo-Persian companies and French in- 
terests, this company received 25 per 
cent. of Mesopotamian properties of the 
old Turkish Petroleum Co. 

Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co.—Is plan- 
ning to lay a 40-mile, 4-inch pipe line 
from its production in Garber County, 

kla., to a point on the Sante Fe Rail- 
road, where a refinery will be erected. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Resumed dividend payments at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum. Two dividends 
were declared of 1% per cent. quarterly, 
one being payable December 15, to stock- 
holders of record December 8, 1922, and 

he other March 15, 1923, to stockhold- 
ers of record March 8. 

U. S. Steel Corp——For the quarter 
ended September 30, reported net earn- 
ings of $27,468,339, against $27,286,945 in 
the previous quarter and $18,918,058 in 
the corresponding quarter last year. As 
has been the case in every quarter since 
the first three months of last year, the 

ympany failed to earn the regular divi- 
cend on the common stock, 

Victor Talking Machine Co.—Stock- 
holders approved the increase in capital 
stock from $5,000,000 to $35,000,000. 
Willys-Overland Co.—Earnings for 
uarter ended September 30, 1922, were 
‘ported at $4,099,675, from which re- 
‘rve of $475,000 for balance of price 
crease was deducted, leaving $3,624,675. 
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Business Series Library 


Volume 1 


THE SELLING 
PROFESSION 


What is Salesmanship? 
Necessary Traits of Sales- 
men. Qualifying for Sell- 

- ing. Planning a Campaign. 
Preparing the Prospect’s 
Mind. Preparation Before 
the Approach. Introduc- 
tion. Tactics. Uses of Auto- 
Suggestion. How to Banish 
Fear. The First Five Minutes. 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. Methods of Approach. 
Reading the Buyer. Getting 
Prospect Interested. Pre- 
senting the Proposition. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Methods. The Selling Talk. 
Real Estate Pointers. 
Logical Methods of Con- 
vincing Prospects. 



































































Volume 2 






ANSWERING OBJECTIONS 


Diplomacy in Meeting Objections. Driving Points Home. Inspiring Con- 
fidence in Prospects. Sfimulating Interest. Strategic Methods Closing Sales. 
Getting Cash with Order. Samples and How to Use Them. Price Cutting. 
Credits and Terms. Cancelled Orders. 
























Volume 3 


SALESMEN AND ADVERTISING 


Uses of Advertising. How to Profit from Advertising. The Salesman and 
the Advertising Department. Conduct Toward Customers. Securing Cus- 
tomers’ Exclusive Trade. Why Many Salesmen Are Turned Down. Character 
and Conduct (38 separate contributions). 













Volume 4 


1.—GINGER TALKS 
2.—BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


Comprises two complete books bound in one volume. 









Volume 5 


MAN-BUILDING 


By Louis Randsome Fiske, LL.D. 


To know yourself and your strong points—to get acquainted with those 
traits of character in yourself which make for power. Whatever man 
achieves is the result of building—and man is indeed a master builder when 
he centers his thought forces upon the work of building self. The Science 
of Man-Building was formulated to aid earnest men to get immediate results. 
In this book Dr. Fiske has analyzed the laws of self-development, and makes 
practical application of them. He treats man first as body, then as mind 
and soul; lastly as a social being. A powerful book, written by a man 
who knows. 

















This handsomely bound library of two thousand pages 
formerly sold for $10.00. You may have the set and a year’s 
subscription for $7.50 (without subscription $6.00) postpaid. 


THE BUSINESS PHILOSOPHER 


140-144 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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SCRAMBLED 
EGGS 


By 


WILLIAM L. BROWNELL 


GOOD MENTAL 
FODDER 


FOR EVERYBODY 


Manufacturers mail to 
their trade and hand to 
their employes. Just 
common-sense tersely 
expressed. 


Single copies 25 cents, 
quantity prices upon ap- 
plication. 


The man who thinks he 
can’t, is right about it. 


William L. Brownell 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Author of “Dad’s Boy” 














A Bargain Stock 


Our subscribers are accumulating 
a very low priced stock selling at 
a market valuation of_ $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000 in a company which 
has sound assets estimated at 
$18,000,000 fo $19,000,000. 


This Company has turned corner, 
and is now making money. The 
profit possibilities in this stock 
are. immense. 


Full details to new subscribers 


for our complete Daily Service at 
special trial rate of $10 for one 
month. 


Write Dept. F-28 for details. 


Town Topics financial Bureau 


iN CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 33 YEARS 


44 Broap St., NEw YORK 























Classified Advertising 


POSITION WANTED 


A thoroughly dependable man, a capable and 
conscientious worker, with 15 years’ banking 
experience, past 15 years in business for him- 

desires a position of trust and responsibil- 
ity where faithful and intelligent endeavor will 
be appreciated. 
Address Box 55, care Forbes Magazine. 
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Department 
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From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other finan- 
cial centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various finan- 
cial subjects. The publications treat of every phase of the investment business 
and also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads 
and public utilities. To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, re- 
ferring to the Investors’ Book of Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and 
the desired publication will be mailed to you free of charge. 


A Review of Bonds, Preferred Stocks 
and Dividend Paying Common Stocks— 
This monthly review, outlining the tech- 
nical position of many high grade se- 
curities of vital importance to the small 
as well as the large investor, will be 
furnished upon request to Carreau & 
Snedeker, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 59 Wall St., New York. 


Getting the Most for Your Money— 
The business man interested in this sub- 
ject will find many points of interest in 
this booklet. Send a request for a copy 
to Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


Are You*a Jones or a Brown?—This 
interesting booklet, explaining the pur- 
chase of bonds on a definite plan dealing 
with the principles of accumulated in- 
come will be sent on request to Herkins 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New York. 


Traction Investments—For complete 
and comprehensive information regard- 
ing the better class of traction securi- 
ties, write to Wm. Carnegie Ewen, First 
National Bank Building, New York. 

What Is a Gilt Edge Security?7—A 
treatise defining this vital question can 
be had upon request to Clarence Hodson 
& Co., 135 Broadway, New York. 


Investment Recommendations — A 
monthly listing of many attractive bonds 
with descriptions and analyses as to 
their merit is being issued by the Guar- 
anty Company, 140 Broadway, New 
York. 


A Timely Market Letter—This market 
letter, containing a complete review of 
conditions in the listed bond and stock 
market, with suggestions as to purchases, 
will be furnished on request to Carden 
& Green & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York. 

Investment Suggestions—A pamphlet 
of utmost importance to investors, con- 
taining information pertaining to numer- 
ous corporation bonds and notes, may 
be obtained by request to A. B. Leach 
& Co., Inc., 62 Cedar St., New York. 

Foundation Investments—This inter- 
esting pamphlet, treating with a public 
utility investment of sound and seasoned 
merit will be sent to investors upon re- 
quest to H. M. Byllesby & Co., 11] 
Broadway, New York. 

Cities Service Company—Circulars an- 
alyzing the preferred stocks and the 


common stock of this company may be 
obtained by writing to Henry L. Doher- 
ty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York City. 


Opportunities for the Conservative 
Investor—A comprehensive study of the 
security market with suggestions of a 
timely nature as to purchases may be 
obtained by writing to Spencer Trask 
& Co., Members New York Exchange, 
25 Broad St., New York. 


What to Do with Your Savings—A 
booklet discussing a plan whereby it is 
possible to set aside monthly a portion 
of your income so that it may accumu- 
late for the participant to derive certain 
benefits may be obtained by request, to 
R. J. McClelland & Co., 60 Broadway, 
New York. 


Investing or Squandering—This book- 
let, pointing out the many pitfalls in 
making market commitments and how 
to avoid them, will be furnished to those 
interested upon request to Duff, Freiday 
& Co., 66 Broadway, New York. 


A Review of Business and Finance— 
The Bache Review, issued weekly, pre- 
sents in condensed form a clear picture 
of current business and financial condi- 
tions and a forecast of the future. 
Copies will be mailed on request to J. S. 
Bache & Co., Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 


High Grade Bonds, Bank and Insur- 
ance Stocks—A carefully selected list of 
high grade investment securities has 
been prepared by Chester B. Cook & 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 

Sugar—A 45-page booklet, published 
for the purpose of acquainting the public 
with the more important aspects of a 
great basic industry, will be mailed to 
those interested by the National City 
Company, National City Building, New 
York. 

Monthly Survey—Is the title of a pam- 
phlet dealing with current conditions of 
business and finance and comprcehen- 
sively analyzing many of the most im- 
portant topics of the day. Published 
monthly by Moore, Leonard & Lynch, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
111 Broadway, New York. 

Personal Trusts and Their Uses—-This 
interesting booklet, describing the bene- 
fits to be derived by creating a Volun- 
tary Trust, will be sent on request by 
the Guaranty Trust Company, 140 
Broadway, New York. 
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l Labor and Wages | 











‘HE employment situation in prac- 
tically every state is reported as 
encouraging by the U. S. Employment 
Service, with general industrial revival 
and sound conditions in the basic in- 
dustries and in the building industry. 
An increase in employment is noted in 
twelve of the fourteen major industrial 
groups. The industries with increased 
employment are: Railroad repair shops, 
stone, clay and glass products, iron and 
steel, chemicals and allied products, ve- 
hicles for land transportation, lumber 
and its manufacture, metal and metal 
products other than iron and steel, mis- 
‘cellaneous industries, paper and print- 
ing, leather and its finished products, 
textiles and their products and food and 
kindred products, while tobacco manu- 
factures and liquor show a decrease. 

Of sixty-five cities reporting only 
eight report decreases. The eight were 
Toledo and Dayton, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Louisville, Perth Amboy, Fall River, 
Peoria, Ill, and San Francisco. 

One industry where conditions are not 
satisfactory, however, is the women’s 
garment trade in New York. So wide- 
spread is unemployment here—estimated 
at 10,000—that those workers who are 
employed have agreed to contribute 3 
per cent. of their earnings to alleviate 
the suffering among the unemployed. 

The average rate of wages of male farm 
labor for the entire United States on 
October 1, was $28.97 a month, with board, 
according to the first of a regular series 
of quarterly reports from 1,300 county crop 
reporters to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The average rate for the 
year 1921 was $30.14. 

Within ninety days a strictly union bank 
will be established in New York City by the 
Special Banking Committee of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council, if the present 
plans materialize. 

Minimum wage legislation was dealt 
a severe blow when Judge J. A. Van 
Orsdell in the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals declared unconstitu- 
tional the law passed by Congress fix- 
ing the minimum amounts that could 
be paid women and minors in the na- 
tion’s capital. The opinion, handed 
down by a vote of two to one, de- 
clared that “no greater calamity could 
befall the wage earners of the country 
than to have the legislative power to 
fix wages upheld.” It adds: “Take 
from the citizen the right to freely 
contract and sell his labor for the high- 
est wage which his individual ski'l and 
efficiency will command and the laborer 
would be reduced to an automatun, a 
mere creature of the State. It is pater- 
nalism in the highest degree, and the 
struggle of the centuries to establish the 
principle that the State exists for the 
citizen, and not the citizen for the State, 
would be lost.” 





| Railroads | 














"By iaclengip nc railway reports for Sep- 
tember show that in a preponder- 
ance of cases there was a decrease in 
gross revenues, as compared with Sep- 
tember a year ago, a development which 
executives expected from the disorgan- 
ized traffic, with attendant increases in 
expenses, resulting from the coal and 
shopmen’s strike. The Association of 
Railway Executives reported that net 
operating income of all the class 1 rail- 
roads totaled $58,428,000, which repre- 
sented a return on an annual basis of 
only 2.88 per cent. on their tentative 
valuation, and compares with 4.32 per 
cent. in September, 1921. Traffic, how- 
ever, is constantly increasing and the 
outlook for the last months of the year 
and the early months of 1923 is en- 
couraging. For the week ending Octo- 
ber 21 the railroads exceeded the m.!lion 
car mark in their loading, the exact 
figures being 1,003,759. This is but 1.5 
per cent. less than the peak loading 
of any single week in the history of the 
railroads. There was a shortage of 
166,349 freight cars on Oct. 23. This 
was the largest car shortage in the his- 
tory of American railroads, and was 
17,722 cars, or 11.92 per cent., greater 
than the previous record shortage 
which occurred May 1, 1917. So acute 
has the car shortage become at vari- 
ous points along the Eastern seaboard 
that several builders, confronted with 
large financial losses due to inability to 
procure steel have purchased “bad 
order” cars, and put them in condition 
to carry steel so that the building op- 
erations could at least go ahead as far 
as steel skeleton was concerned. 

Total funded debt of the railroads is 
now $9,820,277,885, according to the 
Bureau of Economics, and all but about 
$35,000,000 of this is outstanding in the 
hands of the public. 

Railroads which lease land along their 
right of way to private users must charge 
rentals equal to the sums which private 
owners would charge for similar property, 
or the transactions hereafter will be con- 
sidered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a form of rebating, in violation 
of law. 








Cotton and Grain { 


NOTHER violent advance occurred 

in cotton which carried prices to 
above 26% cents a pound, the highest in 
two years. The more rapidly prices ad- 
vance, the greater appears to be the anxiety 
in mill circles over the question of neces- 
sary material. Both speculators and South- 
ern growers are taking advantage of this 
situation to mark up the price of cotton 
and transactions on both the New York 
and New Orleans exchanges are of record 
proportions. A good deal of interest was 

















Dont Invest 


in the Dark! 


Learn How to Make Your 
Capital Earn More 


ONCE you know the under- 
_ lying principles that deter- 
mine investment values, you 
can make your savings earn 
more money with less risk. 
The rich men today are 
those who have invested their 
money where it has produced 
substantial profits year after 


year. Such investment is never 
guess work. 





You also can acquire the sure knowledge 
that leads to financial independence. A 
sound, simple method is fully described in 
the new free book, “How to Make Your 
Money Make More Money,” which will be 
sent to you on request. 


Simply ask for F.O. 25 
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FREE BOOK 














American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 








STOCK MANUAL 


It contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statistics 
and information relative to 
stocks and bonds listed on the 
leading exchanges in United 
States and Canada. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F'-404 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Each, of N.Y. 
62 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Whitehall 1964 











A STRAUS 
GUARANTEED 
6% SECURITY 


A conservative invest- 
ment for the most dis- 
criminating investor. 


Ask for details 


THE STRAUS BROS. CO. 


10 S. La Salle Street 
€HICAGO 
62 Years of Responsible Investment 
Service 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


If you are an investor you owe It te yourself te read 
“Preferred Stecks—Pre and Cen” 


This informative booklet witheut 
FREE cost from the Investor's Service Bureau 


Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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taken in the fortnightly ginning returns, 
showing 1,177,000 bales of cotton ginned in 
the two weeks ended November 1, as com- 
pared with 3,099,000 in the preceding fort- 
night and with 1,149,000 in the same two 
weeks of the short crop of 1921. The crop 
is so nearly picked and ginned that already 
there is discussion of what another year 
will probably bring as to the cotton yield. 
One of the factors entering into expecta- 
tions for higher prices for the unsold part 
of the present crop is the belief that it 
will not be possible to grow a large crop 
next year, or any other year, until some 
way is found to cope with the boll weevil. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that a claim that he has developed a satis- 
factory method of controlling the boll 
weevil on short staple or upland cotton is 
made by Dr. William Newell, director of 
the University of Florida’s experimental: 
station. The world production of all kinds 
of commercial cotton for the current year 
will approach 16,750,000 bales, the Census 
Bureau reports, which will be about the 
same as last year. American production 
for this year has been figured by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at 10,135,000 bales. 

Prices of a majority of principal farm 
products are generally higher than a year 
ago. On November 1, corn brought to 
the farmer an average of 62.9 cents a 
bushel, as compared with 41.1 cents No- 
vember 1, 1921. Wheat now yields the 
farmer an average of 97.8 cents a bushel, 
a gain of 3.6 cents. The price of oats is 
up 9 cents a bushel, and barley 9.9 cents a 
bushel. Potatoes, however, show a big 
decline, from 123.5 cents a bushel a year 
ago to 62.8 cents at present. 

The 1922 harvest, taking into considera- 
tion all crops, is of the bumper variety and 
far above the average in twenty-one States, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In the United States, as a whole, 
however, the average is 96.6 per cent. of 
normal, which should tend to increase 
prices received by farmers. 

Willett & Gray’s latest estimates of the 
world’s 1922-1923 sugar crop place the total 
at 17,824,000 tons, representing an increase 
of 386,522 tons over a year ago. 








Prices 




















P RICES during October showed the 
most considerable advance of any 
month since the long decline came to 


an end in June, 1921. Dun’s index num- 
ber of average commodity prices as of 
November 1 shows an increase of 3 
3/4 per cent. for the month of October 
and of 11 3/8 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding date last year. Prices, how- 
ever, are still on the average 30 7/8 
per cent. below the high point reached 
on May 1, 1920; on the other hand they 
are now 51 per cent. above the aver- 
age of August 1, 1914. The present 
average is the highest since Feb. 1, 
1921. 

Steel and iron products normally are 
sold all over the United States on the 
basis of prices prevailing in Pittsburgh, 
merely because the industry needs some 
method of making quotations, Judge 
Gary, head of the U. S. Steel Corp., told 
the Federal Trade Commission, which 
is making an investigation of the prac- 
tice. “This Pittsburgh base exists, so 
far as I know, for the purpose of fixing 
a quotation price,” said Judge Gary. 
“Tt was adhered to or not, depending 


on whether. business was good or bad. 
The seller of steel, like the buyer of 
steel, had to have some level to deter- 
mine transactions. The price of wheat, 
for instance, at Chicago, determines the 
price of wheat everywhere and in vari- 
ous other commodities the same thing 
is true.” 

The retail cost of food increased between 
September 15 and October 15 in all of 
twenty-six representative cities from which 
statistics were compiled, the Department of 
Labor announced. The increases ranged 
from less than one-half of 1 per cent in 
Chicago and Milwaukee to 4 per cent in 
Philadelphia. 

The Studebaker Corporation an- 
nounced price increases in the “Big 
Six” line ranging from $50 to $135 per 
car. 











| Washington 














A* a result of the Democratic land- 
4 slide in the recent election, gener- 
ally attributed to dissatisfaction with 
the tariff, the Harding Administration, 
the Volstead act, Newberryism, labor 
troubles and the cost of living, the pres- 
ent Republican majority in both 
branches of Congress will be almost 
eliminated. Control of Congress in the 
sense that a majority will exist suffi- 
ciently cohesive to operate in conjunc- 
tion with the Administration to put 
through either a party or an Adminis- 
tration program will not obtain after 
the fourth of next March. In the next 
Senate the balance of power will be 
held by the progressive-radical group 
led by Senator La Follette. Measures 
which can command the support of Con- 
gress majorities will have to be progres- 
sive ones with special privileges and 
sectional features eliminated. The com- 
position of the Sixty-Eighth Congress, 
compared with the present Congress, 
will be as follows: 
Senate 
67th 68th 
Congress Conyress 
Republicans 52 
Democrats 43 
Farmer-Laborites 1 
Republican majority.... 24 8 
House 
67th 68th 
Congress Congress 
Republicans 221 
Democrats 212 
Socialist 1 
Vacancies — 
Independents I 
Republican majority....165 7 


Government expenditures during the 
present fiscal year will be $500,000,000 
less than last year, Assistant Secretary 
Clifford of the Treasury announced. 

“For this fiscal year, 1923,” he said, 
“we expect to run the Governmert on 
less than $3,500,000,000, a reduction of 
$2,000,000,000 from the cost of Govern- 
ment in 1921, and nearly $500,000,000 less 
than in the last fiscal year. Thus it can 
be seen that the greatest effort possible 
is being made by the present Adminis- 
tration to reduce Government expendi- 
tures. It i§ going to be hard to make 
further reductions owing to the fact 
that the interest on the public debt and 
sinking fund, relief of veterans of the 
World War and pensions for veterans of 
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the Civil War total almost one 
three-quarter billions a year; that is, 
per cent. of our taxes for the presen 
year go to pay for these things aion:. 
Applications for the declaration 
President Harding of American va}: 
tion as the basis for assessing im, 
duties are beginning to reach the Ta-if 
Commission. The number thus far :- 
ceived is five and all deal with chem?c.! 
other than dyes. The request wil! | 
subjected to a preliminary inquiry |)c- 
fore there is a decision as to a forni: 
investigation, it was stated. In any 
event American valuation would not be 
invoked under the provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber act until it had 
been demonstrated that an increase of 
as much as 50 per cent. in the duties 
fixed by Congress was ineffectual in 
protecting the domestic industry. 
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— general volume of all business in 
October was 19.5 per cent. greater 
than in the same month last year, the 
Federal Reserve Board reports. Debits 
to individual account throughout the 
Federal Reserve System in October to- 
talled: $38,387,000,000, compared with 
$32,113,000,000 in October, 1921. 

There is enough undeveloped water 
power in New York State to cut down 
coal consumption by two-thirds, accord- 
ing to Charles P. Steinmetz, the “elec- 
trical wizard.” 

The Government has decided to sell 
Hog Island, greatest of all ship yards, 
to private interests. Sealed bids will be 
opened on February 23, 1923. 

A survey by the Federal Fuel Dis- 
tributor, indicates that on Oct. 1 com- 
mercial consumers had in storage ap- 
proximately 28,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, as compared with 27,000,000 -tons 
on Oct. 1, 1916, and with 28,000,000 on 
Oct. 1, 1917. This would indicate that, 
as far as soft coal is concerned, sup- 
plies are near the safety point. This 
does not, however, apply to anthracite. 
Reports of anthracite in the yards of 
500 dealers indicate that stocks on hand 
are only 13 per cent. of those at the 
corresponding season last year. 

Postal receipts took a big jump in 
October, being $3,107,418 above those of 
the same month last year, an increase of 
11.55 per cent. 

The leading oil companies of the 
world, the Royal Dutch Shell and the 
Standard Oil group, and financiers in- 
terested in the Russian and Roumanian 
oil industry, have reached an agreement 
whereby a united front will be pre- 
sented in all dealings with these gov- 
ernments, who have been taking advan- 
tage of the keen competition between 
these companies in the fight for new 
fields. 

Stocks of crude petroleum on hand 
reached a new high record of 273,264,- 
000 barrels at the end of September. 
Oil supplies now on hand show approxi- 
mately a 100,000,000-barre] gain over a 
year ago and represent 165 days’ needs 
at the September rate of consumption. 

Exports to Europe during September 
aggregated $165,000,000 against $177,- 
000,000 in September a year ago, while 
for the nine months ended with Septem- 
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ber shipments to Europe amounted to 
$1,/70,000,000, compared with $1,860,000,000 
during the corresponding months of 
19: Imports from Europe for the 
moth totaled $82,000,000, compared with 
$63,000,000 a year ago, while for the nine 
months period the total was $683,000,000 
against $555,000,000. 


—- 








International 











England—A cloud thick with uncertainty 
hangs over the whole Near East situation, 
the result of the new Turkish note de- 
manding the withdrawal from Constanti- 
nople of all Allied troops. The Turks have 
taken the stand that the Allies have no 
rights in Turkey which the Kemalist Gov- 
ernment does not choose to recognize. In 
other words, Kemal does not recognize the 
Allied victory of 1918, as he has shown by 
declaring that the Mudros armistice, which 
ended the World War in the Near East, 
means nothing to him. By forcing the 
abdication of Abdul Hamid, Kemal, 
through the Turkish National Assembly, 
is in complete control of Constantinople 
and fear is felt for the safety of the 
Christian population. “Very strong repre- 
sentations” have been made by the Allied 
High Commissioners and generals in Con- 
stantinople to the Kemalists against the 
truculent attitudes they have assumed, and 
Lord Curzon in a public speech bade them 
realize that it would be futile for them to 
hurl themselves against the strength of 
Great Britain and the might of Europe. 
The prospect of a satisfactory settlement 
at Lausanne is not bright. Even if the 
Kemalists do not demand that the French 
quit Syria and the British Mesopotamia, 
where both are by virtue of a treaty which 
has been torn up, even the fixing of the 
Turkish frontiers as laid down in the 
Angora National Pact would take from the 
British the Mosul oil region, in which the 
American Government has shown a keen 
interest. Kemals demands for the Aegean 
islands are sure to make trouble, as well 
as his project to demand payment of more 
than a billion dollars’ indemnity by the 
Greeks. 

Unemployment in Great Britain at the 
end of September was 14.6 per cent of 
trade union membership. This compares 
with 14.4 at the end of August, but other- 
wise is the lowest since April, 1921. 

British coal output for the week ended 
October 28, was 5,388,300 tons, an increase 
of 33,000 tons over the previous week, and 
a new high record. 


Germany—The Reparation Commission 
which went to Berlin to discuss with Ger- 
man officials ways and means for averting 
a financial collapse returned to Paris empty- 
handed, except for a note from Chancellor 
Wirth endorsing the foreign experts’ mi- 
nority report. This report proposes the 
organization of an international banking 
syndicate with a capital of 500,000,000 gold 
marks to be raised in the form of credit 
acceptances guaranteed by the Reichsbank, 
and further participation of the Reichs- 
bank with 500,000,000 gold marks, thus 
making a total of 1,000,000,000 gold marks 
to be used exclusively for the purpose of 
stabilizing the rapidly-falling mark, Ger- 
many to enjoy a complete moratorium dur- 
ing the supporting activities of this inter- 
national syndicate and until complete re- 
payment of all its advances. Though there 
appears not to be the slightest prospect of 
this plan being materialize? in the near 


future, since the Brussels Conference un- 
doubtedly will have the next say, never- 
theless, the mere existence and public dis- 
cussion of stabilization plans gave the 
German people for the first time in a long 
while a glimmer of hope, which was meas- 
ured by a slight recovery in the mark. 

Stocks and bonds of industrial con- 
cerns are advancing by leaps and bounds 
on the Berlin Exchange. In one week 
shares having a nominal value of 100 
marks actually moved up 10,000 marks or 
more. Shares of the Stinnes company, 
Gelsenkirchen, rose in a few hours from 
8,550 to 24,000 and after Bourse hours 
sold for 33,000. Home and foreign bonds 
advanced with a similar violence. 

The German Cabinet, headed by Chan- 
cellor Wirth, resigned. The fall of the 
government was a direct outcome of the 
refusal of the Socialists to enter the pro- 
posed coalition. 

The Reichsbank increased its dis- 
count rate from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent. 
This is the fourth increase in the present 
year. 


Meanwhile the printing presses roll mer- 
rily on. During the week while the Repa- 
ration Commission was deliberating how to 
save the country, the money presses ran 
off 59,000,000,000 paper marks, a new high 


record for one week. 


France—Next to the Near East trouble, 
the question of how to balance the budget 
and the decline of the franc are attracting 
the most attention in French circles. The 
situation regarding the budget is not good, 
since even the ordinary estimates, which do 
not include expenditures for reparations, 
show a deficit that has had to be covered 
by a loan. On the other hand, it is hoped 
that, through continuing to improve the 
methods of tax collections recently intro- 
duced, and through providing a few more 
expedients of reform, the ordinary budget 
may easily be balanced within a very short 
time. To the fall of the franc, the familiar 
causes were again assigned—the collapse 
of the German mark, the apparent insol- 
vency of Germany with regard to repara- 
tions payments, the pessimistic tone of the 
speeches delivered in the French Parlia- 
ment regarding the situation to result from 
Germany’s inability to pay; also to some 
extent the less satisfactory trade balance. 








f About Important People| 


Charles G. Daves and John A. Spoor 
were elected directors of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway. 

Joseph W. Roe has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Society of Industrial Engi- 
neers. 

Frederick W. Gehle and M. G. B. Shep- 
ley were appointed vice-presidents of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York. 

Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., will become a director of 
Loew’s, Inc., which controls the theatrical 
enterprises of Marcus Loew. 

Edward D. Duffield has been elected 
president of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Galen L. Stone, one of the partners 
of Hayden, Stone & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will retire 
from the partnership on Jan. 1, it is an- 
nounced. 

Sir Henri Deterding, of London, man- 
aging director of the Royal Dutch Shell 
Company, was elected president of the 
Shell-Union Oi] Corporation. 
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YOU CAN 


Kill Fear and Worrv Instantly 
by Simple Breathing Method. 
(Formerly sold for $1.00.) 
This Kill-Fear Secret is ful- 
ly explained in October 
REJUVENATION, 64 - page 
Magazine, edited by Sydney 
B. Flower. Regular price 
20 cents. Not sold on news- 
stands. Dr. Brinkley, Milford, 
Kansas, discoverer of goat- 
gland transplantation, writes 
exclusively for this magazine. 


SPECIAL, Send ONE DIME Only 


for this OCTOBER Number. Address 
REJUVENATION 730 Seme & 


7% with safety 


Many preferred stocks yield- 
ing over 7%—issued by well- 
known corporations are more 
highly. rated than many 


bonds yielding only 6%. -An 
interesting list on request. 


Ask for F-102 


R. J. McClelland & Co. 


Investment Securities 





“HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 


Telephone JOHn 4320 
Foreign Government 
and Municipal 

| Bonds 














Ask for Descriptive Booklet F 








C\ Were right on the ground 


J J 
y FIRST FARM 
MORTGAGES 


After more than 40 years’ : 
ence in negotiating First Farm 
Mortgages for investors in almost 
every section, we regard our secur- 
ities in a class by themselves. 
Please write for pamphlet “F” and 
current offerings netting 6 to 
We offer sound, conservative secur- 
ities and unexcelled service. Write 
for information to-day. 


E.J. .ANDER @ ° 
ESTABLISHED I883~CAPITAL& 


‘AL & SURPLUS ; 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 


‘Are YOU Old at 40? 


If so, why? Get quick 
FREE BOOK about the 
prostate gland which may 
cause sciatica, backache, 
interrupted sleep, de- 
pressed and other often 
serious conditions. It tells 
of a new drugless home 
treatment that corrects 
these conditions. Address 


Electro Thermal Co. 4815 E. ‘Jain St. Steubenville, Chio 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

JF AUGUST &@, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
 oshs at New York, N. Y., for October 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the usiness Manager _ of Forbes, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 


N. J. 

Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hilla, 

-Englewood, N. J. 

Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 

Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 

Avenue, New York City. 

B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
Walter py: 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. : 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
i per cent. or more of tctal amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 
8B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N. J. 
ot es ig 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 

elle, é 
Paramount Security Corporation, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
_.4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
igg the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
Poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full know)- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in. a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 

WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 


day of September, 1922. 
JOSEPH KEELER, 


AMP Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 923. 














TOMORROW'S MARKET - 


- Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements~ of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

We give the short moves, as well 

as the major swings. You are 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 

Trial Subscription for One Month 

Costs $15.00 


Sample letter on request 








Wall Street Advisory Service 
6 Church Street New York 


—————————————————— 


IF INTERESTED IN 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
keep informed. by reading the Bache Review, a 


ten-minute week! 
financial “situation. 











It feeuses an 
‘ eurrents of te-day and indicates their trend. 
= men fer three menths, witheut 
6. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 


42 Broadway New York City 
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By Robert L. Smitley 


ITHIN the last few years the de- 

velopment of personnel work in 
business and financial institutions has re- 
ceived an added impetus. Industrial con- 
cerns have been working on this problem 
for a long time, but concerns utilizing 
clerical forces have just realized pos- 
sibilities. 

One of the most efficient departments 
of this nature is that which is maintained 
by the New York Stock Exchange. Under 
the supervision of the director, Cameron 
Beck, the advancement has been rapid. In 
commenting upon the New York Stock 
Exchange employees, J. Edward Meeker, 
in his book, “The Work of the Stock 
Exchange,” writes “These (employees) 
range from experts of long experience 
who, ‘under the supervision and control 
of the Governing Committee and its sub- 
committees, are in immediate charge of 
responsible and highly technical operations, 
down to the army of cleaners and scrub- 
women who invade the building after the 
close of each day’s business .. . include 
tube attendants, pages, bond clerks, phone 
attendants, price-reporters, and telegraph 
operators.” In addition there are barbers, 
waiters for the luncheon club, cooks, dish 
washers, nurses, engineers and repair men 
for the immense building. 

There is no ridiculous theory for the 
standardization of this employee system. 
The records are maintained so that each 
person is a unit and receives the very best 
of attention and co-operation. The physical 
welfare is closely observed; the educa- 
tional possibilities are offered to all; and 
those who do well for the Stock Exchange 
are drawn for better and higher positions 
in and among the financial firms. 


Reading Suggestions 


Without going into a detailed story of 
the records and the work which this de- 
partment does, the whole situation may be 
summarized by stating ‘that the utmost 
fairness prevails in the treatment of the 
employee and that the imagination of the 
reader regarding what should be the meth- 
od of treatment is carried out in reality. 

The early literature on the subject of 
personnel work was. for the most part of 
the extremist type. Like the regulation 
American method of doing things at the 
beginning the idea developed into ab- 
normalities. Gradually there appeared a 
sanity in the administration of this work 
and it can safely be stated that recent 
personnel supervisors have reached a basis 
of operation which terds toward the hap- 
piness and business success of employees. 

The following suggestions regarding 
readings on the subject are taken from a 
very large list of possibilities: 

Twelve Principles of 

Emerson. 


Employees’ Magazines—P. F. O’Shea. 
Employment Methods—Shefferman. 


Efficiency— 


Motion Study and Fatigue Study-- 
Gilbreth. 

Finding Your Job—N. G. Shindle. 

How to Choose and Get a Better Job— 
Kilduff. 

Human Factor in Business—Rountree. 

Instructor, Man and the Job—Allen. 

Management and Men—Bloomfield. 

Office Administration—J. W. Schulze. 

Office Management—A. W. T. Ogilvie 
of Northwestern University. 

nee Administration—Tead & Met- 
calf. 
Personal 
Purinton. 

Profit Sharing—A. W. Burritt & Others. 

Your Job—Harold Whitehead. 

Business Power—Haddock. ° 

The Efficient Man—West. 

Business and Education—Vanderlip. 

Personal Efficiency—Grimshaw. 

Office Management—Galloway. 

Dynamic Psychology—Woodworth. 

Human Nature in Business—Kelly. 

Principles of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration—Proctor. . 

Pulling Together—Broderick. 

Science and Common Sense in Work- 
ing with Men—Scott. 

Employee Training—J. V. Morris. 

How to Manage Men—Fish. 

Personnel Relations in 
Simons. 


Inspirational Material 


Efficiency in  Business— 


Industry— 


The manager of the personnel work 
will of necessity be compelled to fortify 
himself with a _ sufficient amount of 
maxims, quotations, and other so-called 
inspirational material. For this purpose 
he should be acquainted with the lives of 
successful men—obtained through good 
biographies—and distribute such books as 
B. C. Forbes’ “Epigrams,” “The Message 
to Garcia,” by Hubbard, and back up 
these inspiration items by such funda- 
mental material as “Ten-Minute Talks 
with Workers,” republished from the 
London Statist. A very good elementary 
book to place in the hands of clerical work- 
ers, especially those interested or asso- 
ciated with finance is, “The A B C’s of 
Business” by McKee, recently published 
by The MacMillan Co. 

It is as difficult to standardize the litera- 
ture on this subject as it is to standardize 
the personnel work. While all of the 
above material will offer some ideas, in 
the last analysis, the application of -ad- 
ministrative principles depends upon the 
type of employee and the kind of work 
which is being done. 





The Union Pacific has petitioned the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
dismiss the application of the Southern 
Pacific Co. to acquire control of the 
Central Pacific ‘Railway Co., on the 
ground that the commission was with- 
out jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the application. The Union Pacific also 
petitioned the commission for leave to 
intervene in the case. 





“I have seen ‘Forbes 
Magazine’ quoted so often 
that I want to get it,” 
writes a new subscriber. 
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se Then | 


Po you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 


It Worked 


After attending a vaudeville show in 
a neighboring city a farmer emerged 
to discover a sign on the curb nearby: 
“Parking Limit 30 Minutes.” As he ap- 
proached his Ford he spied a burly po- 
liceman standing on the running board 
of the car. With the Yankee instinct 
of quick thinking he walked right past 
the machine, strolled around several 
city blocks and then rushed ° breath- 
lessly into police headquarters ex- 
claiming to the desk sergeant, “Offtcer, 
my name’s Lem Spencer; I live up at 
Snook’s Corners. About three hours 
ago somebody stole my Ford touring 
car. The license plate is number 101,- 
806. I came down here soon’s I could, 
hope’n maybe you folks could locate 
it.” 

“That’s strange,” replied the bluecoat. 
“One of our roundsmen just reported a 
car found up near the Rialto Theatre 
with that license number. Perhaps you 
can identify it. I'll send an officer up 
there with you.” 

Lem accompanied the officer as di- 
rected, eagerly established ownership 
of the car, thanked the officer profuse- 
ly, handed him a good cigar and drove 
home.—$5 prize to John V. Smeallie, 
1 McClellan avenue, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

* * * 
The Advantages of Thrift 

“If a man had put a hundred dollars 
in a savings bank twenty years ago,” 
said the statistician after dinner, “it 
would amount to over two hundred 
dollars now, and he could buy as much 
for it now as he could have got for the 
original hundred at the time he began 
to save.”—$1 prize to W. R. Brown, 99 


N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio. 
* * * 





Treat ’em Rough 

“Any discourtesy or inferior work- 
manship on the part of any employee 
would be appreciated if called to the 
attention of the management at any 
time.” (Sign in a Seattle barber shop). 
—$l1 prize to P. M. Fogg, 123 Bellevue 
Ave., No., Seattle, Wash. 

a a 
Not a Bad Car 

A party were waiting for a guide to 
take them through the Ford Motor 
plant at Detroit, Mich. An elderly 
woman adjusted her spectacles, and took 
a second look at an elegant Lincoln 
car. “Why daughter,” she said, “I don’t 
think these Ford cars are such bad- 
looking cars after all.”—$1 prize to Van 
Zandt Mays, 705 West Main St., Knox- 
‘ille, Tenn. ! 
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“ANCHORS TO 
WINDWARD” 


HIFTING business conditions — Trade 

rivalry between the nations of the 
world—New markets—Custom laws being 
adjusted—Ports improving their facilities 
and altering their schedule of charges — 
Transportation falling back into old routes 
and diverting into new ones. 


Great opportunity is offered the foreign 
trader in Pacific Markets. 


Pacific Ports will keep you posted with 
“up-to-the-minute” information of unques- 
tioned reliability. | 


Every man should know more of the 
great opportunities of foreign trade—We 
make the facts interesting. 


Send in One Dollar for 
4 Months Trial Offer 


REGULAR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


$4.00 


THE YEAR 
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IN DUSTRY 


KW RADE 

RANSPORTATI 

GRICULTURE 
MINING 








Seven. keys 


control the business of the world—Mining, Agriculture, Trade, 
Transportation, Industry, Finance and Politics. 


$2,000,000,000 of American money will be invested in foreign 
fields next year. Some of it may be yours. 


What do you know about these seven key activities? 


Only accurate knowledge of world affairs will 
safeguard your investments, protect you against 
loss and guide you in foreign trade. 

Tear Off Here The International Institute of Economics sup- 
plies this knowledge through the following chan- 
nels: 


THE INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN, pub- 
lished monthly. Contains an authentic article on 













































































Mr. Louis Keller, Director, 
International Institute 
cf Economics, 


c/o Hearst’s International, 
119 W. 40th Street, New York. 


Please enroll me as a member of 
your Institute for 12 months. This 
membership includes 12 issues of 
the International Bulletin and Busi- 
ness Weather Map of the World 
and also 12 issues of Hearst’s Inter- 
national Magazine. I am also to be 
entitled to your personal service. 

If after two months I am not 
impressed I have the privilege to 
cancel this membership. Otherwise 
I will remit $3—the regular sub- 
scription price to Hearst’s Inter- 
national. 


finance and notes on the seven key activities from 
all over the world. 


THE BUSINESS WEATHER MAP OF THE 
WORLD. Showing the fluctuations in 78 coun- 
tries at a glance. Accompanied, each month, by a 
summary of causes and events. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE. Answers to ques- 
tions on any matter pertaining to the seven key 
activities are given by mail and in confidence. 


Membership in the Institute is FREE to_ subscribers 
Hearst’s International at the regular rate of $3 a month. 
special offer is contained on the attached coupon. Mail it today. 


to 
A 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE of ECONOMICS 
Conducted under the Auspices of 


Hearst’s International Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Give For Christmas 1922 


a Moving Picture of 
the Changing World 


HY not send the whole world trooping past the firesides of your 

friends this Christmas? Whether old or young they will be de- 
lighted to receive the moving panorama of the coming year as it unfolds, 
month after month, in the beautiful pictures, the many maps and the 
vivid articles of “Our World.” 











ROM the first issue of this new magazine of understanding, which 
“tells you not what to think but what to think about,” people who 
still believe in human progress have hailed it as their very own; and they 
have sent it as a gift of good cheer to friends. David Hale Fanning of 
Bs cone Worcester, who is ninety years young, has sent eighteen subscriptions as 

a tes gifts; Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has sent twelve ; William C. D’Arcy 
Wen srwne of St. Louis has sent fourteen; Edward N. Hurley of Chicago, Charles 
SMAPS. | A. Coffin of New York, a list that would fill this page, have sent “Our 


Which Tot Her Story 


Mormen H.Davis World” as a gift to friends. 


Williem G. Shepherd 
Chariaa M.Mucinnic 








UR Special “Good Will Number” that presents a 100 page picture 

of the forces that are making this old world a better place to live in, 
V—X—— is just the number to reach a friend on Christmas Day. Besides the maga- 
iz zine, your friend will receive direct from you a Certificate of Membership 
iy YE in the Institute of International Information, through which any ques- 
tions about the world will be answered. The gift means over a thousand 
pages with hundreds of wonderful pictures and maps, in twelve monthly 
magazines, together with the continuous information service during 1923 
of the Institute of International Information. 








Clip This Christmas Gift Coupon—Now 





Houston Publishing Co., 9 East 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
: I send $3.00 for a Christmas Gift subscription of “Our World” to be sent 





to arrive on Christmas Eve t0........... cece ccc cece cc cccccecceeceeees 
Se ee ee, ee ae ee Sy ee ee ert es ee 


Certificate of Membership made out as above is to be sent to me so that I can 
send it with my own Christmas greetings to my friend. 
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A.G. Dec. 1 
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A Complete Oil Service | 
From Well-Head to Consumer 


While most of the well-known oil companies 
specialize in one branch of the industry, The 
Pure Oil Company operates extensively, in 
every branch—producing, transporting, refining 
and marketing. 


This roundness and completeness of facilities 
gives The Pure Oil Company an exceptionally 
strong position. It resultsin less susceptibility 
to fluctuations in one or another branch of the 
business, greater efficiency of service with a 
distinctively greater uniformity in the quality 
of products. ; 


The rank of The Pure Oil Company today, as 
the largest independent producer of high-grade 
crudes, places its Tiolene Motor Oil in a pre- 
ferred position. Refined from the cream of 
American crudes, Tiolene offers motorists a 
lubricant for every need and of an excellence 
unsurpassed as unsurpassable. 


Tiolene, used the world over, represents The 
Pure Oil standard of superior quality in petro- - 
leum products. When you specify “Pure Oil’ 
products, you are assured of the utmost in 
quality and service. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 


Producers Refiners Marketers 


General Offices: Columbus, Ohio 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
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